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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
“decOl’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 


Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
beer. veceived and duly credited. 


Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 
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The National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 
OBJECTS: 
To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 
To prevent the adulteration of honey, 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealere. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
E. WHITCOMB, Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. DooLitrtTLe, 
A. I. Root, iW. F. Marks, 
R. C, AITKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 
P. H. ELwoop. C. P. DADANT, 
E.R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. Hutcainson, President. 
OREL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President. 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary, Toledo, Ohio. 











EUGENE Secor, General Manager and Treas- 
urer, Forest City, Lowa. 


MEMBERSHIP DvEs, $1.00 a year. 


&@”If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Secor, who will 
mall individual receipts. 





A Celluloid Queen-Button is a verv 
pretty thing for a bee-keeper or honey-seller 
to wear on his coat-lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
and frequently leads to a 
sale. 


NoTEe.—One reader writes: 
“I have every reason to be- 
lieve that it would be a very 
good idea forevery bee-keeper 
to wear one [of the buttons} 
as it will cause people to ask 
questions about the busy bee, and many a con- 
versation thus started would wind up with the 
sale of more or less honey; at any rate it would 
give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to 
enlighten many a person in regard to honey 
and bees.” ’ 

The picture shown herewith is a reproduc. 
ion of a motto queen-button that we are fur- 
nishing to bee-keepers. It has a pin on the 
underside to fasten it. 

Price, by mail, 6 cents; two for 10 cents; 
or 6 for 25 cents. Send all orders to the office 
et the American Bee Journal 
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PROF. A. J. COOK. 


This standard work on practical bee-keeping has 


been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. About 


100 pages and nearly 100 illustrations have been ad 


just 


ded, 


which makes it now a superb volume of 544 pages, with 295 not 


fine illustrations. It is printed on clear white paper, 
is bound in elegant brown cloth, gold-lettered. 


and 


Prof. Cook has been one of the leading contributors to 


the American Bee Journal for a quarter of a century. 


He 


is well known to bee-keepers everywhere. He is an author- 


ity on bees and related subjects. His book has had a | 
sale, which now bids fair to increase greatly. 


In order that every reader of the American Bee Jour- 


nal, who does not already possess a copy of Prof. C 
work, may have it, we wish to make the following 


FOUR LIBERAL OFFERS: 


No. 1,—For $1.75 we will mail the American Bee Journal one year 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book. 


No, 2,—Any one of our present subscribers whose subscription is n 
in advance, can have a copy of Prof. Cook’s book mailed to him free as 
mium for sending us two new subscribers to the American Bee Journa'! 
year (with $2.00.) 

No. 3.—Or, send one new subscriber for a year (at $1.00) and 50 cet 
($1.50 in all,) and we will mail to YOU a copy of the book and will send th: 
ican Bee Journal for one year to the new subscriber. 

No, 4,.—For $1.00 we will send Prof. Cook’s book by express or 
with other goods; or, if called for at our office, the price is $1.00. But 
paid price of the book alone is $1.20. 


(= Please remember that offers Nos. 2 and 3 
above are made to those who are now subscribers 
American Bee Journal, and whose subscriptions are | 
advance. Offers Nos. 1 and 4 are made to any one \ 


sires to take advantage of them. 
Address all orders to the publishers, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., CHICAG 
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Comb Versus Extracted Honey.— 
stion is often asked by beginners, 


Shall | produce comb or extracted honey ?”’ 
The question is not one to be answered off- 
an a single word. The flora must be 


nsidered. Some kinds of honey, especially 
the darker and the stronger-flavored varieties, 
ay find a ready market, even if notat a 
ch figure, while the same honey in sections 
uld hardly find sale at any price. The mar- 
1 must be considered. There are local pref- 
erences which can not be utterly ignored. 
Consumers in some localities may prefer ex- 
cted at the same price as comb. In other 
alities they will have none of it at any 
The man must also be considered. One 
in has learned the trade of producing comb 
ney so as to make it more profitable, while 
another man in the same locality will make 
tracted more profitable. Perhaps the sea- 
should also be considered, although how 
eto know in advance what the season 

Y If the season is unusually cool, the 
lays, and especially the cool nights, will 
the bees out of the sections; and if 


be gathered in larger amount than 
ecessary for the daily consumption of the 
it will be crowded into the brood- 
amber, crowding out the queen; while with 
tracting-combs the honey would be stored 
above. As illustrating this, see the following 
al from the Rocky Mountain Bee Jour- 


his is one of the seasons when it would 

itorun all of our apiaries for ex- 

tracted honey. <A fairly good crop might 

en produced even if all new combs 

built. In one of our out-apiaries 

ged about 25 colonies for extracted 

vith the design of supplying our home 

irket. Full-depth extracting-supers 

ven with frames containing half- 

eets of wired foundation. In every in- 

stance these supers (they hold 10 frames) 

ave been filled and are ready for extracting. 

mb-honey colonies in the same apiary 

finished one super apiece. The 

the extracting-supers is all sealed 

vield 45 pounds apiece. In the sec- 

rs three or four rows of sections in 

eare finished. The balance are un- 

Seale only half built out. The season, 

I accounts for this vast difference. 

tracting-supers a large cluster of 

COs i form, and comb-building was not 

s interrupted during the cold days 

ts that prevailed during the first 

W the section-supers the comb-builders 

i vide up into 25 little clusters, and 

hese rally ‘* froze out’’ during the afore- 
weather. 





The Fourfold Bee-sHive.—Mr. A. W. 
Smith, of Sullivan Co., N. Y., wrote us as 
follows Aug. 11: 

Epitor YoRK:—I answered an advertise- 
ment in the New York Herald, of a wonderful 
bee-hive, and received the enclosed letter, 
which I thought might interest you. I do 
not think it any improvement on the common 
hives in use in this country. 

A. W. SMITH. 

A very interesting document is the circular 
enclosed, which might be worth printing here 
but for its length. It is hard to see what 
there is patentable about the “ specially-con- 
structed fourfoid bee-hive,’? and hard to see 
what advantage it can have, although the cir- 
cular assures us its advantages ‘‘are so ob- 
vious that even the layman can grasp and 
comprehend them at a glance.” 

It seems that inthis hive there is no sep- 
arate compartment for honey, at least the 
author says ‘‘there is no separate honey-sec- 
tion in my hive,’’ and adds: 

‘* The reason why, after years of experience, 
I can not endorse the separate honey-section 
is that the bees, in the first place, fill up with 
honey the empty nooks around the queen, 
and only after there is no more space here at 
all, they carry the honey into the section 
separated from the queen; this, however, 
greatly harms the breed, for the great quan- 
tity forces down the queen-bee from the bee- 
breeding perches to such an extent that the 
family often degenerates or entirely declines 
by reason of too much honey.”’ 

Isn’t that richness for you? Just what the 
‘*breeding perches’? are is not explained, 
although the writer of the circular says: 

‘* My experience has taught me that the 
bees perform their work most industriously, 
and readily in an undivided section in which 
the queen-bee can freely move from perch to 
perch to arouse the population to industry.” 

What would happen if the queen should 
fall off one of the perches as she goes on her 
rounds ‘‘ to arouse the population to indus 
try’ is not stated. 

Is it possible that a sufficient number of 
dupes can be found to pay for the expense of 
issuing and advertising such a circular? 


= <j 


A Bad Case of Stinging.—Not long 
ago Editor Root had a little controversy with 
the bees, which he reported in Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. Another fracas with bees has 
occurred at the Home of the Honey-Bees— 
this time no laughing matter. A _ horse be- 
longing to Mr. Harrington was standing un- 
hitched in a field in which was an unfenced 
apiary, and the horse got among the bees. 

Pretty soon the horse began to kick, and 
then a regular stampede ensued. The more 
the bees stung her the madder she became. 
She kicked two hives over, and, as if out of 
revenge, she would walk right up to a hive in 
front of her, and stamp one of her front hoofs 
right through it. She actually ran one foot 





right through one super of comb honey, 
down into the brood-nest, and, such a racket! 
Mr. Harrington arrived on the scene just in 
time to find the horse covered with bees and 
kicking everything in sight into smithereens. 
He managed to get her free, and started her 
for the open barn. He himself was literally 
covered with stings. He raked the bees out 
of his hair by the handfuls; and when he 
emerged from the yard there was scarcely a 
spot on his face or body that you could place 
a finger on without putting it on a sting; and 
the ‘old mare ’—well, she shared about the 
same fate. 


Notwithstanding the dozens, and perhaps 
hundreds, of stings received, the curious part 
is that Mr. Harrington insists that after the 
first few stings the rest did not hurt, although 
he remembers feeling slightly sick. 

As to the horse, Mr. Harrington treated it 
in the following manner: 


He called for a pound of salt, and, in the 
meantime, proceeded to rake the bees off the 
horse. He wrapped the salt in a paper, and 
pushed paper and all down the horse’s throat. 
She was beginning to swell, and it was evi- 
dent she would die ina few minutes unless 
the salt would act, and something did act. 
Very soon the swelling began to ease up; the 
horee seemed easier, and,in the course of an 
hour, when given grain, she ate as if nothing 
had happened; and in twoor three hours 
more she was driven home by Mr. Harrington, 
2'¢ miles, in the very buggy in which she had 
been hitched, and from which she kicked her- 
self clear. With some binding-wire the thills 
were made to hold together, and man, horse, 
and buggy went to town as usual. 


> 


Boxwood is spoken of very highly by 8. 
E. Miller in the Progressive Bee-Keeper as a 
honey-yielder in Missouri. He has a fine lot 


of extracted honey from it, and says: 


‘* June 10 is the date in my almanac for bees 
to commence on boxwood, but they com- 
menced on June 9, and did good work on all 
favorable days unti)l about the 20th. Little 
trees not over four inches in diameter—some 
of the same ones that I have husbanded in 
the past—were ful) of bloom, and the roaring 
of the busy bees in their tops was certainly 
good music to my ear.”’ 


> 


There Are Other Fools, Too.— General 
Manager Secor sends us the following clip- 
ping, which originally appeared in the New 
York Sun: 


Tuey Foo. tHe BumBLE-BeeE—His Hive- 
Lovine Cousins TicKLE HIM anp 
SreaL His Honey. 


The men who study insect life have found 
that the big, black and yellow bumble-bee is 
often swindled of the results of his hard day’s 
work at honey-gathering. The dapper little 
hive-bee knows how to play upon his weak- 
nesses. 

The hive-bee is a thoroughly city dweller, 
living in a bee-metropolis which has its bee 
mechanics, builders and nurses, bee-boards of 
health that look afterthe ventilation of the 
city and the removal of the garbage—bee 
policemen who guard the hive against moths 
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and other honey-thieves, with bee-queen to for it will be hard to find a more faithful or | ona large scale. Later he began the ma, 
rule over all. honest man than he was. Peculiar in some facture of comb foundation, which | 
. t ts 


The clumsy, loud-buzzing bumble-bee, 
however, is a veritable farmer, and lives with 
a comparatively small family in his mud 
farm-house in the clover-fields. He is such a 
simple soul that the hive-bees look upon him 
as a hayseed. 

Several of them will meet him when he is 
on his way home with a load of honey, and 
induce him to stop and have achat in the 
bee-language. Then they pat him and rub 
him, and the bumble-bee loves to be tickled. 
Thus they work upon his good nature until 
he actually lets them take part of his bag of 
sweets—all of it sometimes. 

When he has been robbed in this fashion 
the smart hive-bees bid him an affectionate 
good-by, acting just as if they were slapping 
him on the back, and probably telling him 
that he must come up to town and take din- 
ner with them some day when he is not busy. 
W hoever knew a bumble-bee to havea day 
to himself ? 

Then the robbers go home and lay their 
plunder away, while the bumble-bee sets out 
for his farm-house, congratulating himself 
upon having such good friends, likely 
enough, and quite convinced that he is indeed 
a highly popular fellow. 


Mr. Secor’s only comment on the above 


was this: ‘I never caught them at it.” 
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de diel tel ial ied el ae 


Mr. AND Mrs. Upo ToOEPPERWEIN, Of Texas, 
called at this office recently, when on their 
wedding tour. They were expecting to go 
East, and possibly get back to the Denver 
convention. We wish the happy couple a 
long and useful life. 


Tue Lone Star APIarist, of Texas, has 
This is unfortunate, 
especially for those who had their money in- 
vested in it. But it will be no surprise to 


suspended publication. 


those who know what it means to publisha 
bee-paper. 
who just know they can make a great success 
in the apicultural literature line—until they 
try it. Then they learn better. 


There are a good many people 


We are really 
sorry for our Texas friends, for they deserved 
success, at any rate. 


Epitror E. R. Root seems to inherit some 
of his father’s rural tastes. The father has 
gone into the wilds of Michigan and built 
him a cabin in the woods two miles from the 
post-office, and now the son, restrained by 
business cares from getting so near to the 
heart of Nature, has moved his family out 
upon a farm 2!¢ miles from town, to get 
away from the smoke of factory and locomo- 
tives, and from the nerve-destroying shriek 
of whistles and clang of bells. He has an 
apiary on the farm where he can spend his 
evening hours. 


Tue Deatu or Mr. Geo. F. ROBBINS we 


announced a week or twoago. He was in the 
employ of Mr. E. T. Flanagan, in Texas. Mr. 
Flanagan wrote us as follows, Aug. 23: 


FRIEND YorK:—I have just returned from 
a trip to southern Texas, where I was called 
by a telegram announcing the sudden death 
of my manager, Geo. F. Robbins, formerly of 
Mechanicsburg, Ill. It was asad blow for 
me, as I will find it hard to replace him, 





respects, even eccentric, he was faithful toa 
high standard of duty. Intelligent, well edu- 
cated, keeping abreast with the advancement 
of his favorite pursuit, he was above alla 
sincere Christian gentleman. I respected and 
loved him as a friend and brother bee-keeper, 
and none will miss him more than I. Would 
there were more like him. 

St. Clair Co., Ill. E. T. FLANAGAN. 


CONSIDERABLY DOUBLED-UP is what you 
might call Editor Hutchinson, of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review. Quite a good many years 
ago he was a double father all at once—a pair 
of twin girls came into the home. A year or 
so ago these same ‘‘twin girls’’ were married at 
the same time, so Mr. Hutchinson became a 
double father-in-law. And now—think of 
it!—one of these twin daughters has a little 
boy and the other a little girl, making Mr. H. 
a double grandpa. If he isn’t a much-doubled- 
up man we don’t know who is. “ Grandpa 
Hutchinson !*’ Sounds old, doesn’t it? But 
he says he ‘‘ Never felt younger or more 
energetic.”’ 

Many happy returns, grandpa! 


Mr. C. P. 
‘* Maurice,”’ 


DADANT and youngest son, 
called on us last week when on 
their way home from Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
where they had gone to settle up some busi- 
ness affairs of Mr. Dadant’s father. It was 
the late Chas. Dadant’s annual custom to 
spend a few weeks each autumn in Wisconsin, 
where he would be free from an attack of hay 
fever. One of his aged Iowa friends, also an 
octogenarian, who was always at Sturgeon 
Bay at the same time Father Dadant was 
there, when told of his death, decided to go 
there no more, as he would miss the com- 
panionship of Mr. Dadant too much to endure 
it. Sothis year he is going to the Pacific 
Coast for awhile. It only shows the strong 
friendships made by the late friend of bee- 
keepers. 
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1817 CHARLES DADANT. 1902 








The news of the death of Charles Dadant 
came as a shock, notwithstanding the fact 
that at his advanced age it was a thing nat- 
urally to be expected. Many of those, how- 
ever, who have enjoyed his youthful and vig- 
orous style of writing were perhaps not 
aware that he was more than 85 years old at 
the time of his death, which occurred after a 
short illness, on July 16, 1902. 

Charles Dadant was born at Vaux-Sous- 
Aubigny, in the golden hills of Burgundy, 
France, May 22, 1817. After his education in 
the college at Langres, he went into the mer- 
ecantile business in that city, but ill-success 
induced him to remove to America. He set- 
tled in Hamilton, Ill., in 1863, and found a 
genial and profitable occupation in bee-cul- 
ture, which, in his hands, yielded marvelous 
results. He soon became noted as one of the 
leading apiarists of the world. 

In 1873 he made a tripto Italy to import 
the bees of that country to’ the United States 





to make his name known. 

It is true, however, that of late he} 
written much, his son, Camille 
come to the front as a writer of distinctioy te 
take his place. Neither is it in this couny, 
that Charles Dadant is best known a¢ P 
writer. Itisin the French journals that }, 
was most at home; forin them he could yg, 
his native tongue, and although it might po; 
be suspected by those who were familiar wit) 
his writings in the American journals, }y 
never became so familiar with the li 
language as to converse freely in it. Tha 
the movable-frame hives with improved met} 
ods of management/are to-day so much in yy 
among French-speaking people is in a yer 
large measure due to the strong influence of 
Charles Dadant, an influence used in the face 
of the opposition of the French journa! 
l’Apiculteur, for a long time the leading 
French bee-journal. 

When 46 years old, Mr. Dadant came to this 
country, intending to make a_ business of 
grape-growing, a business with which he was 
familiar from childhood, but within a year hy 
became so interested in bees that although he 
continued to do something with grapes the 
bees became the leading object of his atte; 
tion. Dadant & Son made themselves know: 
as large producers of extracted honey, as in 
porters of Italian queens, and especially as 
the largest manufacturers of comb foundatio 
in the world until recent years. 





In 1886 he revised and republished the book 
of ‘‘Langstroth on the Honey-Bee,” whic! 
has been styled ‘‘ the classic in bee-culture 
This work was published almost simulta 
neously in America, France, and Russia. Th¢ 
three latest editions were printed at Keokul 
Iowa, near his home. His teachings spread 
over the world, and there is nota civilized 
country where his name is unknown to pr 
gressive bee-keepers. 

Charles Dadant married, in 1847, Miss 
Gabrielle Parisot. Mr. Dadant had tw 
daughters, one of whom is the wife of F 
Baxter, of Hancock Co., Ill., and one son, ( 
P. Dadant, with whom he has been in part 
nership since 1874, and with whom he live 
till his death. 

Mr. Dadant was of a cheerful dispositior 
and made friends of all who knew him. He 
had none of the infirmities of old age, and his 
death was but the flickering out of a lam 
that has entirely used up its fuel, «a worth 
ending to a useful life. 

Those who have had the pleas of at 
acquaintance with Mr. Dadant i: 8 OW 
home will testify to his genial and cordia 
spirit, a spirit which itis a pleasur: 
has descended to the son. 


A Tribute from Mrs. L. Harrison. 


The death of Charles Dadant ha ought 
to my mind many pleasant reminisce’ es 0! 4 
visit there, after the closing of th: :ationa 
convention of apiarists, held at Kuk 
Iowa. Carriages had been provid 1 in 
vitations to delegates to visit the e aD 
manufactory of comb foundation arles 
Dadant & Son. I accepted the tatior 
and it has been a pleasant rem evel 
since. After apleasant drive of t miles 


more or less, from the town of Ha I 
with congenial companions, we 
grounds where there was a fin ence 
where three generations lived i Or 
and love. 

It is not every one who, havin; time 
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ind money in establishing a new 
‘ would, as it were, give it away to 
al might come in competition with 
hey did. They had called together 
nen, and had every department in 
on from the melting of the wax to 
d product. It was noticeable how 
ight had been expended to reach 
perfection in all the small details, 
least expenditure of time and 


ior Mrs. Dadant spoke the French 
only, which I could not compre- 
wife of the son had a large 

: a little child to care for, so Father 
ada is delegated to entertain me. I re- 
ver night, and in the morning he 

his arm and showed me through 

is, going among the buildings first; 

all upon substantial stone founda- 

irried from their own land. The 

were quite numerous, and so far 

if one burned the others would not. 

W orrugated iron for storing wax, and 
Dadant said ‘*it paid its own insurance.”’ 
ling was devoted to the vineyard, 
ntaining implements for its culture and 
presses and other paraphernalia for 
anufacture of wine; a large cellar be- 


ith taining hogsheads of the fruit of the 
saw the stables and barn,in which I 


ed that all bins for holding grain were 

with tin, preventing rats or mice from 
oying their contents; a honey-house 
taining all the appurtenances of a model 
ary and storage for barrels of extracted 

é I was shown the apiary with its 
urge, 10-frame hives, and from there we went 
the vineyard, with its vines neatly trained 
wires, showing care and culture. 

Mr. Dadant then said, ‘‘ Now, you must see 

home.’? It was the colored man’s, 
spoke French. As we drew near the 
easant cottage, the loud barking of the dog 
claimed our arrival, and a bright-appear- 
zscolored woman opened the door witha 
in her arms, and gave us welcome. She 
eared so comfortable and happy, and her 
intenance beamed with gratitude as she 
aid,‘‘ Mr. Dadant built our home for us.”’ 

Un our return across the field Mr. Dadant 
said, ‘John is too kind-hearted; he spent his 
vages every month. I said, ‘John, you will 

getting old after awhile, and you must 
save something.’ But John could not do it. 
‘ he agreed that I should pay him only part 
his wages, and I could save the rest for 
and now he owns a home. I encour- 
y French workmen in like manner, 
ow they have homes of their own; and 
when we have no work for them they culti- 
ite their vines, and work their ground.”’ 
What a philanthropist! Taking such kindly 
terest in those he employed. Though “the 
ace that once knew him knows him no 

e forever,’? his kind deeds and loving 
insel will continue to bear fruit upon the 
ny bank of the Great Father of Waters. 
ay we profit by his example. 

Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


v 
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Extracts from the Bee-Keeping Press. 
‘ieanings in Bee-Culture, besides having a 
ine picture of Mr. Dadant, published a bio- 
hical sketch written by Dr. C. C. Miller, 
m which we take these paragraphs: 
As riefly mentioned in Gleanings for July 
the death of Mr. Charles Dadant occurred 
y lt. A brief illness of 36 hours preceded 
isdeath, fulfilling a wish often expressed by 
that he might never become childish, nor 
igera burden to himself and others. Few 
‘en have lived to pass the 85th milestone of 
&'s journey retaining such vigor of mind 


When he reached 


America [in 1863] he 
Knew I 


a word of the English language. 
established himself ona small farm near 
tamil and subscribed to Horace Greeley’s 
paper, t New York Tribune, denying him- 
os rench books or paper. In this way 
€ Io himself compelled to follow the 
t the day by the use of a dictionary ; 
at was his ability to learn, that, 
then 46 years of age, within three 
new English well enough to write 
rthe American Bee Journal, then 





published in Washington, D. ©. His articles 
on ** How I Became an Apiculturist,’’ pub- 
lished in Vols. III and IV of the paper for 
1867-68, were eagerly read. In 1869 he un- 
dertook the task of fighting the routine of 
European bee-culture by writing for the 
French, Italian, and Swiss bee-keepers. In 
1874 he published a small book, ‘‘ Petit Cours 
d’Apiculture Pratique,”’ in the French lan- 
guage. 

Notwithstanding the clear and forceful 
manner of Mr. Dadant in writing English 
(although it never became easy for him to 
converse in that language), yet he wielded a 
pen of still greater power when writing in his 
native language; andthe fact that the moy- 
able hive is to-day so much in use among 
French-speaking people is nota little due to 
the vigorous writings of Charles Dadant, the 
Dadant and the Dadant-Blatt hives being 
among the most commonin France of moy- 
able-frame hives. 

In this connection it is not out of place to 
say that his son, Camille P., bids fair to be- 
come, like his father, a power at long range, 
for he has lately begun to furnish monthly 
articles of ability and interest to that standard 
French bee-journal, the Revue Internationale. 

In 1874 Mr. Dadant took into partnership 
with him his son, C. P. Dadant, and together 

















CHAS. DADANT IN IS73. 


they increased their apiaries till they reached 
the number of 500 or more colonies. They 
harvested at different times crops of 40,000 to 
45,000 pounds of honey. Later they went 
into the manufacture of comb foundation. In 
1873 Mr. D. went to Italy for Italian bees, and 
became a most successful importer, having 
been the first to ascertain what was necessary 
to keep bees alive on such long journeys. 


It is pleasant to know that the familiar 
firm name, Dadant & Son, is to be continued, 
the son becoming the senior, and the son’s 
son, Louis C., the junior member. 

C. C. MILLER. 


Following the foregoing Editor Root had 
this foot-note: 


Charles Dadant, almost the last representa- 
tive of the Langstroth and Quinby generation, 
was probably the best-known bee-keeper of 
any manin the world, for his writings have 
been read in both hemispheres. Langstroth 
wielded a great influence in America; but 


perhaps there is no bee-keeper in all Europe 


| whose hive and system were more fully 





— 


adopted than those of our late departed 
friend. He was a vigorous writer in English ; 
but, as Dr. Miller says, his pen wielded a still 
greater power when writing French. 

I met him some ten years ago, and well do 
I remember the cordial welcome he extended, 
and how, as I got into the carriage to drive to 
town, the old gentleman, with the warmth of 
feeling so characteristic.of the man toward 
those he loved, leaned forward and grasped 
my hand and hung toit. I had not at that 
time written much on bees, and he knew me 
only through my father; but from his man- 
ner I took it he loved me because | was a son 
of A. I. Root, for, indeed, he and my father 
were very warm friends. 

Years ago Mr. Dadant imported queens 
from Italy. Like all imported queens these 
were leather-colored, and rather inferior-look- 
ing compared with the ordinary, yellow queens 
of the same race in this country. It was not 
long before Mr. Dadant was accused of send- 
ing out hybrids for imported. At that time 
my father came to the rescue by saying that, 
if Mr. Dadant wanted to send out hybrids, he 
would mail mismated Italian queens of a 
bright color rather than to send the dark- 
colored, genuine imported of Italy, which he 
did. This little act pleased Mr. Dadant, and 
I think he never forgot it. 

Our business connection with the Dadants 
has always been of the pleasantest. Indeed, 
there are no better or more successful busi- 
ness men in our ranks than those same 
Frenchmen; and when they first advertised 
that every inch of their foundation would be 
equal to the samples, they lived up to the 
very letter of their guarantee. 

I am not so sure but the death of Mr. 
Dadant will mean more to the bee-keepers of 
Europe than to those of America. Indeed, it 
is wonderful that he could wield such a 
mighty influence in modern apiculture at 
such *‘ long range,’’ and in a foreign country, 
even if it was his old fatherland. 


It is gratifying to know that his son, 
Camille, is also able to influence, as did his 
much-respected father, at ‘‘ long range.”’ 

E. R. Roor. 


FROM THE BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. 


Chas. Dadant, at the advanced age of 85, 
passed away, after a short illness, on July 16. 
Forty years ago, when he came to this coun- 
try from France, he was a poor man with a 
family, and no knowledge of our language. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, he and 
his son, C. P. Dadant, have built up a most 
prosperous business in the production of 
honey, and especially so in the manufacture 
of comb foundation. Not only have they 
done much towards the building up of bee- 
keeping in this country, but the mother 
country has not been forgotten—the name of 
Dadant being un authority in that sunny 
clime. 

FROM THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


The bee-keeping world will learn with re- 
gret of the death of Mr. Charles Dadant, of 
Hamilton, Ill., on July 16, after a brief illness. 
Mr. Dadant was deservedly considered one of 
the fathers of American bee-keeping, and in 
his death the industry has lost one of its most 
faithful and devoted followers, and who, 
apart from his connection with the revisions 
and translations of that magnificent work, 
‘*The Hive and Honey-Bee,” by L. L. Lang- 
stroth, has done much for its highest 
advancement. 


FROM THE MODERN FARMER AND BUSY BEE. 


The Modern Farmer and Busy Bee speaks 
thus of Mr. Dadant, through its editor, Emer- 
son T. Abbott: 


We are pained to be compelled to announce 
the death of one of our prominent bee-keepers 
and staunch friends, the senior member of 
the firm of Chas. Dadant & Son. Mr. Dadant 
was born in 1817, and died July 16, 1902, be- 
ing in his 85th year. He was born in France, 
and educated in the language of his nativity. 
He never acquired an easy use of the English 
language in conversation, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, he was a very interesting conversa- 
tionalist. He has been identified with the 
bee-keeping industry for more than a quarter 
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of a century, and we are probably safe in 
saying that his name is known wherever a 
colony of bees is kept. 

He was a man of that high type of charac- 
ter with whom itis a pleasure to associate, 
and after whom no one can read without be- 
ing benefited. His home life was ideal, and 
he was revered and loved by those who knew 
him best. The writer has found a hearty 
welcome in a great many homes, but in no 
home has he felt more at home than during 
his visits at the home of the Dadants. 
‘* Father Dadant,’? as we were wont to call 
him, was a capital host, and while he made 
no pretentions to being a religionist of any 
kind, we have no hesitancy in saying that his 


outward life was that of an ideal Christian. 
It will be a long time before the bee-keepers 
pay the debt of gratitude which they owe to 
this venerable patriarch in the industry. He 
lived an excellent life, and ata ripe old age, 
without a lingering illness, no doubt died an 
ideal death. He has left us for something 
higher and better, we trust, but his work will 
remain to bless the untold generations yet 
unborn. 

C. P. Dadant has been associated with his 
father in the comb foundation business from 
the start, and his son will now join him, and 
the firm name will be continued. 

We shall miss the pleasant welcome of 
Father Dadant, and the interesting articles 
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from his pen, but there will be no 
the policy of the firm so faras the 
their goods is concerned. We | 

business with them nearly 20 years 

ing all that time, if we bave ever diff; 
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Report of the Texas State Convention, Held at 
College Station, July 16 and 17, 1902. 





BY LOUIS SCHOLL, SEC. 


Continued from page 550). 


The subjects regularly upon the program were taken up, 
and Prof. Wilmon Newell spoke as follows, on 


The Preparation of an Apiary for a Honey-Flow, 


This is a subject that is closely coupled with that of 
producing surplus honey, and together with the latter sub- 
ject has received its full share of discussion in the bee books 
and periodicals. 


The entire subject under present conditions is more 
adapted to a careful and full discussion by all, rather than 
a treatment by any one person. What I will have to say 
will be composed solely of facts and principles that are 
familiar to up-to-date bee-keepers, and therefore not of 
paramount interest. 


I have nothing new to introduce, and shall only en- 
deavor to review briefly those methods of operation that 
have been found essential tothe proper handling of a honey- 
flow. On the other hand, it isto be expected that the ex- 
perience of many bee-keepers, in various localities and un- 
der varying conditions, will bring to light many new ideas 
and methods of manipulation. For this reason I shall at- 
tempt no more than to introduce the subject, for the full 
discussion of which I feel sure will follow, and which, I hope, 
will bring to light many valuable points, that, at least to 
many of us, will be new. 


HOW BEST TO PREPARE FOR A HONEY-FLOW. 


The proper time to begin preparation for a honey-flow 
is the year before. All partially-filled, sections, if we are 
producing comb honey, and all empty combs, if we are run- 
ning for extracted honey, cannot be made better use of 
than by saving for use as “‘ baits ’’ the following season. For 
this purpose they should be placedin a tight super or hive- 
body and kept absolutely protected from mice, wax-moths, 
ants, and all manner of insects. It is also needless to say 
that they should be kept in a fairly dry room, where they 
cannot freeze. Many bee-keepers assert that these baits 
are worth their weight in gold ; and, while I believe I would 
prefer the gold, they are at least worth more for coaxing 
the bees up into the super, at the beginning of the honey 
season, than could be realized from them if converted into 
wax and extracted honey. 


At the approach of the honey season, there are three 
points to which I would call special attention : 

The first is the gathering together of all tools and im- 
plements, getting the tools sharp and clean, and getting 
every thing intoits place, where you can instantly put your 
hands on it when wanted. Ofcourse in all well-regulated 
apiaries there is a place for everything, and everything in 
its place, but, alas, we are all human, and, once in awhile, 
or perhaps twice in awhile, tools are mislaid. This is likely 
to entail a waste of time and labor in hunting for them 
when most needed, and when strictly, as well as literally, 
time is money, to say nothing of the fact that it is liable to 





be conducive to language very unbecoming to even a Texas 


bee-keeper. 


In addition to this, a sufficient supply of supers, extract. 
ing frames, hive-bodies, etc., should be nailed up and 
If using sections, the supers should be filled with 
their proper number of fences or separators, and if the 
honey season is not too far distant, the sections folded, comp 
foundation inserted, and all made for immediate transfer to 
I would not advise the placing of foundation in 
frames or sections more than a month previous to use, as it 
does not retain its form and freshness as well as when kept 
in the original boxes, tosay nothing of the exposure to in- 


painted. 


the hives. 


sect pests. 


The second point to which I would call attention, and 


which, aboveall others, is of the most importance, is that of 
having strong, hustling colonies at the beginning of the 
It has been repeatedly demonstrated that un- 
less a full force of bees is present little or no work will be 
To attain this result best the colonies 
should go into winter quarters with plenty of stores and 
As soon as possible in the spring, the 
colonies should be examined, and any that are weak should 
In localities where a reasonably 
good honey-flow is expected there is absolutely no question 
as to the profitableness of feeding. Only a small amount 
of cane-sugar is necessary, when fed daily, to stimulate 


honey-flow. 
done in the supers. 
bees in each hive. 


be stimulated by feeding. 


brood-rearing. 


During the forepart of June we conducted some experi- 
ments in the College apiary to determine the amount of 
At this time there was little 
if any honey coming in, and as a result of the shortage all 
queens had ceased laying. Both neuclei and full colonies 
were fed an average of 3 ounces of sugar per day, made, of 
course, in the form of syrup. Within a week the bees were 
We bought 


sugar necessary to stimulate. 


rapidly building comb, and all queens laying. 


sugar at this time at the rate of 15 pounds for a dollar, or 
674 cents per pound, making the cost of feed per colony 1, 


cents. 


Of course, eariier in the spring a larger amount 


would be necessary, owing to the increased consumption 


needed to maintain the temperature of the hive. It 


seems 


likely, though, that even then stimulative feeds should not 


cost on an average of more than 2% to 3 cents per 


each colony. 


The importance of thus feeding in order to havea strong 
force of bees at the beginning of the honey-flow, is readily 
seen when one realizes that approximately ten thousand 
bees are required to do the household work in an ordinary: 


sized hive. Suppose a colony to contain 40,000 be« 


of these will be field-workers—really the number w! 


be gathering surplus honey. On the other hand 
these 40,000 bees to be divided into two colonies 
each. 


ers to each colony, or 20,000 in all, as compared to 

the former case. The bee-keeper cannot afiord 
weak colonies at the opening of the honey sea 
large part of the season at least will be required 

them up toa profitable working strength. 

As a third important point, queens which ar: 
should be used in all colonies ; and while it may n 
visable to supersede poor layers during the honey 
point should not be neglected, and as soon as a po: 
found she should be replaced by a queen at as ea 
as possible. WILMON N} 


In the discussion that followed, questions w 
as to which feeder was best adapted for this fe 
the different kinds used in the College apiary th« 
board feeder, or ‘‘ Doolittle Feeder,”’ 
best. 

The required amount of syrup for feeding was 


was found 


In each hive will be required, as before, 10,' 
for interior or household work, leaving but 10,000 fie 
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as so ie did not think the amounts as given by Mr. Newell 
wou! | be sufficient after several weeks, on account of the 
incre.sed number of bees that would then be hatching. The 
answer was that at about that time the amount would have 
to be increased, but in the case of the experiment at the 
Collere apiary a light honey-flow came on at this time, 
whic ) increased the food-supply sufficiently to make further 
stim lative feeding unnecessary. 


BUILDING UP NUCLEI BY STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 


elative tothe building up of nuclei by stimulative feed- 
ing. and having combs built out, the question was asked: 


Where is the proper place in the hive to put the full 
sheets of foundation to have them built out ?”’ 


(he replies developed that this requires some good judg- 
ment and care. When adding a frame filled with founda- 
tion, this should be placed next to the last frame containing 
brood, or, in other words, on the outside of the brood-nest, 
to have it well-built out. It should not be placed in the 
middle of the brood-nest as many are prone to do, as such 
does very disastrous work at times. When honey comes in 
very sparingly, and this is not drawn out, the queen is very 
likely to use only the set of combs on one side of this sheet 


of foundation, neglecting entirely the combs on the other 
side. Then, again, when honey is coming in plentifully, 
these combs are generally drawn out fast enough, but filled 
with honey before the queen has a chance to deposit any 


eggs in them. Then the same condition prevails as before: 
One side of the hive is neglected, the combs on that side are 
filled with honey, and the colony is in a cramped condition. 
The queen is restricted to but half of the combs, and asa 
result there is a decreased amount of brood, and finally a 
weak colony. 

When putting in foundation becareful. Put it outside 
the brood-nest, next to the brood, with the combs of honey 
(if there are any) on the outside of this, and then, when the 
foundation is drawn out sufficiently, place in the middle of 
the brood-nest, between combs of hatching brood, for the use 
of the queen when she makes her next round. 


Next a discussion on adding frames of foundation 
to full colonies, and in the spring, was also had. There is 
great danger when cutting the brood-nest, at this time, into 
two parts, as the bees are likely to neglect the queenless 
half or side on cool nights and during cool weather. This 
often resultsin a great loss of brood. It is better to give 
frames on the outside of the brood-nest,and then one need 
not lie awake on cool nights, during a cold, backward 
spring, and wonder if any brood is suffering, to entail a 
heavy loss for him later on. 

Weak colonies and nuclei should have the brood placed 
next to one side of the hive, the west or sunny side being 
best, and then the other frames added towards the middle 
or other side of hive. 

(Continued next week.) 


Contributed Articles. 
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No. 8.—Bee-Keeping for Women. 


Dangers of Starvation—What and How to Feed. 


BY EMMA M. WILSON. 


One of the dangers that a beginner needs to guard 
against is the danger of starvation. She may think her 
bees bountifully supplied with storesin the early spring, 
and indeed they may have been, but she is not aware of the 
large quantity of honey needed to keep up the amount of 
brood-rearing that is necessary for the welfare of her col- 


Perhaps the first intimation she has that anything is 
Wrong, she notices the remains of larve dragged out of the 
ive, the juices all sucked out of them—nothing but the 
White skins left. She is very much alarmed, and wonders 
Wha: disease has appeared among her bees, when the sim- 
ple truth is, her bees are starving. If you should tell her 
s 1e would be very sure you did not know what you were 
ta g about. Starving, indeed! didn’t she know that her 

es had plenty of stores when she examined them only 





two or three weeks before? She has very little idea of the 
amount of stores needed for brood-rearing. She has not 
taken into account the number of wet or chilly days when 
the bees were not able to gatherany. Brood-rearing must 
go on just the same, and an extra amount of stores is con- 
sumed at such times in order to keep up the heat. 

A good bee-keeper tries in every way to encourage 
brood-rearing in the spring, in order that the colonies may 
be as strong as possible and ready for the harvest when it 
comes. There can be no brood-rearing without the con- 
sumption of stores. Not only must the bees have enough 
stores for immediate needs, but they seem to look ahead 
and do better work if they have quite a surplus on haud. 
If the bees are allowed tocome to actual starvation the 
danger is much greater, for not only is brood-rearing 
stopped, but much of the brood already started is destroyed. 
In this condition of affairs it pays to feed. 

How shall we feed? By giving the bees combs of 
sealed honey, if you have them to give. ‘There is no better 
way of feeding than this, but, unfortunately, we so seldom 
have enough of these combs. The next best thing is the 
feeder and the best granulated sugar. 

I know of no better feeder than the Miller. With this 
feeder it is a very quick and easy job to feed. You can put 
the feeder on the hive, put in the dry sugar, making a little 
depression in the center, and then add a very little water 
(either cold or hot can be used, much depends upon the 
weather which is best; if it is cool, better use hot) ; let it 
soak through slowly, so that the first that goes through will 
be sweet enough for the bees to take readily; after that 
add the water as you please. You need not be very particu- 
lar about the quantity of water used. If only a small 
quantity of sugar is used, use about the same quantity of 
water. If a large quantity of sugar is used, add as much 
water as you can conveniently, and more water can be 
added from time to time asthe sugar gets dry. 

Another way is to dissolve the sugar with hot or cold 
water, and pour the syrup into the feeder. 

But you may have no feeder, and may not be able to 
wait to get one. Then the crock-and-plate feeder will do. 
Put into the crock equal parts of sugar and water, stirring 
until dissolved. Put over the crock one thickness of woolen 
cloth, or five thicknesses of cheese-cloth. Put the plate 
upon the crock, bottom side up. With one hand under the 
crock and one hand over the plate, quickly turn the whole 
thing upside down. Place it on the top of the brood-frames 
and put an empty hive-body overit. Cover it up bee-tight, 
so that no bees can get toit only as they come up through 
the brood-frames. 

If there are no neighbors’ bees near you that you are 
afraid of feeding, you can feed out-of-doors just as well, 
setting the feeder a few rods away from the hives. 


Do not imagine that the only time that your bees are in 
danger of starving isin the spring. It sometimes happens 
that in the very height of the season, even when bloom is 
very abundant, because of a prolonged cold, wet spell, or 
some other condition of the weather, there is nc nectar com- 
ing in, and unless you are on the alert the first thing you 
know your bees are dragging out their brood. 

This year we had to feed our bees all through the 
month of June, and that with abundance of white clover in 
bloom all the time. Not a very encouraging prospect. 
Still, the bees must be fed. I must say I never realized be- 
fore how much honey it took for theirown consumption. It 
wasa big relief, I can tell you, that the weather changed 
the first of July, and we had aboutten days of very good 
weather, just at the time, too, that the bees had full benefit 
of the little basswood we have. They filled up their brood- 
chambers so that we have not had to feed up to the last of 
July, but I don’t know how soon we may have to, if this wet 
weather continues. 

Whatever you do, don’t let your bees starve. See to it 
that they have at least two or three weeks’ rations in ad- 
vance. You may be sure if they have more than they need 
they will not waste it. McHenry Co., Ill. 


Necessity of Legislation Against Bee-Diseases 


BY N. E. FRANCE, 


State Inspector of Apiaries for Wisconsin. 


FRIEND YORK :—I thank you for the editorial on page 
531, on ‘‘ Legislation Against Foul Brood.’’ I find that 
bee-keepers are like other people—se/fish—and seem to care 
little for others in general. Unless they are in some way 
in danger of their bees getting disease they seem to care 
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little about law or for others. Several times I have noticed 
the indifference of some good bee-keepers about diseases of 
bees, saying their bees and that part of the country had 
nothing of the kind; but when I showed them pictures I 
took only a few miles from them—of apiaries once profit- 
able, 200 colonies reduced to 5, and another of 90 reduced to 
1, and also diseased combs lying around on the grass—how 
anxious they were then to know what the /aw was, and 
whether the disease is endangering their bees. 

Had it not been for importing foul brood into Wiscon- 
sin from other States, I could have had our State free of 
the trouble some time ago. 

Each State can have just such laws on diseases of bees 
as its bee-keepers want, and will have them as soon as its 
bee-keepers will /oge‘her ask for the same. 

Now, the United States Census Report on bee-keeping 
in United States is to be had. I know the above to be true. 
I long for the day when every State will have legislation 
on diseases of bees, and no more importing of the same 
from other countries, or from one State to another. Foul 
brood and other diseases are not half as hard to handle as 
the behind-the-times bee-keeper. 

Every State should have an experiment apiary con- 
ducted by a bee-keeper, said bee-keeper to be chosen by its 
State bee-keepers’ association, and to conduct such experi- 
mental work as directed by said association. I hope to see 
such aday. Then bee-keeping will advance and be of great 
value. Grant Co., Wis. 


Evolution in Bees—‘‘ Nature and Nurture.’’ 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


I read with great pleasure the interesting article from 
Mr. L.. Stachelhausen, on page 422. I always do read his 
articles with great interest. He knows a whole lot, and I 
usually find myself in hearty accord with his pen-strokes. 

This matter of development in the bees has puzzled 
many abler than Mr. Stachelhausen orI. Even the great 
Darwin was staggered to harmonize fully his great discovery 
with our bees. Yet to me there seems no very great puzzle, 
nor any serious conflict with the laws of breeding ‘or of 
transmission. Let us see: 

In all organisms parents, either through some inherent 
tendency, as taught by Darwin, or more probably influenced 
by environment, are ever producing offspring varying from 
each other, which shows that it is more from “ nurture than 
Nature.’’ Thus while all parents tend surely to transmit 
their own peculiarities to their progeny—that is, all off- 
spring tend surely to inherit the peculiarities—there is al- 
ways as surely a like tendency to variation. And it is these 
two tendencies, coupled with ‘ survival of the fittest,’’ that 
has guided and controlled in all the developmental life-his- 
tory of the World’s evolution. 

Let me make the case or example concrete. 
sires children. He gives to them strong characteristics, to 
allofthem. One is to transmit to his possible children 
these same prominent traits. Let us suppose this is a very 
united family, and always works together for the common 
good—like the apostles of old, ‘‘have all things in com- 
mon.’’ Suppose there are twochildren. One marries and 
is happy in a family, which he is able to surround with the 
best environment, and is wise to give or withhold as the 
best needs of his children suggest. The other does not 
marry, is not encumbered with family cares, and thus 
shares the productive resources of his fruitful labors with 
his less thrifty but more fortunate brother. Who can surely 
say but that this is not better for the world, in scattering 
more broadly the grand, sterling characteristics of this 
family than though both had offspring? A good motto 
for college classes is, ‘‘ Not how much, but how well.’’ Here 
the bachelor brother supplies means for the best possible 
nurture that the benedict has leisure and opportunity to give 
it. More children less well equipped would surely not bea 
richer gift to the world. One unique, like a Gladstone, a 
Beecher, or a Washington, is worth scores of those who 
never touch their kind to bless and help. If, asI fear, the 
neglect of busy fathers sends fine, promising boys to the 
slums, then surely means to banish this neglect would be 
beneficent. 

Could we say that the bachelor brother did nothing to 
elevate the future in his failure to leave children? Did he 
not help to a development which carried grandly his own 
very characteristics also, richin the blood of his brother. 
into the life and work of the world? ‘To doubt this is to 
doubt the grand work of nurture in the world’s progression. 


A man 





If, as seems likely, the whole work of sex-dete: 
dependent upon nourishment, who shall say tha 
sion of labor as suggested here is not most in 
organic evolution ? 


If division of labor is the strongest factor i; 
advancement, why, then, may not such division 
just suggested prove most potential in the be 
rapid development ? 

Do not all see at once the application of thi ample 
to our bees? Here, through varying the food lines 
develop a numerous *‘ bachelor class’’—the worke: 
may never transmit their characteristics—for 
never know descendants ; but they may store such : 
vests of the best food, may prepare a food regime: 
excellent that their own mother and fertile sisters s| 
better transmit surely and generously all the good « 
which they bear and share. This mother-queen 
power to transmit them, else they would not possess { 
She will hand her peculiarities as surely to her { 
daughters, and more richly because of their except; 
ministries. 

Again, suppose, because ofan exceptional environment 
she produces workers of exceptional excellence. The ex 
ceptional environment may have come through better care 
and attention from her own sterile daughters. She wil] 
not only produce there excellent workers, but she will give 
to their fertile sisters, her own power—perhaps magnified 
to produce also improved workers. 


Thus the fact of sterile females is no bar to the work of 
development through “ natural selection ’’—nay, may be its 
best aid. The fact is that differentiation has nowhere been 
so varied and marked, both anatomically and pysiologically 
as in the honey-bees, and no less wonderful work of the 
queen in laying nearly double her own weight of eggs each 
day. To appreciate this latter we have only to fancy a 
Brahma hen laying some 15 pounds of eggs a day, or a Jer- 
sey cow producing milk that would furnish us say 1,500 
pounds of the best Jersey butter. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif 
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The Causes of Swarming—lIts Prevention. 


BY C. P. DADANT. 

I notice the quotation, on page 499, of Dr. Miller’s state- 
ment in regard to the prevention of swarming. I wish to 
make some remarks about it, and as the paragraph I wish 
to quote is quite short, it is perhaps as well to repeat it here. 
Dr. Miller says: 


‘¢One way to prevent swarming is to get the bees to rear a young 
queen about swarming-time. Giving a young queen reared elsewhere 
won’t answer. 1 had a swarm issue with a young queen that I had 
given not a week before, she having just begun to lay, but whena 
colony has itself reared a young queen, and that queen has begun to 
lay, I never knew or heard of such a colony swarming till the next 
year. Gravenhorst gave this as reliable without being able to explain 
why the young queen must be reared in the hive itself.” 


My experience tallies exactly with that of Dr. Miller, 
but the difficulty isto rear a young queen in a colony just 
at swarming-time, and get her to lay before the bees swarm. 
My experience is that when a populous colony is made to 
rear queens during the swarming season it will swarm with 
the first queen hatched, more readily than if it had not been 
caused to rearqueens at all. If, however, the first queen 
can be brought to lay, the other queen-cells haveall been de- 
stroyed, the swarming fever is over, and the interruption 
in the laying between the taking away of the old queen and 
the laying of the new one—making a period of some: 2 to 
25 days—is sufficient to deter the bees from swarming. 
After the young queen has begun to lay, the season is al- 
ready far advanced. But a young queen has this particular- 
ity: If she is healthy, she lays drone-eggs very sparing!) 
My father held that a queen preferred laying worker-eg¢s 
whenever she was not tired by incessant laying, and accord: 
ing to his views the young queen avoids laying in drone- 
cells simply because she feels vigorous. The drones when 
numerous are a great incentive to swarming. I might say, 
perhaps, that they are the greatest incentive of all wien 
circumstances are favorable. So if the hive has few 
drones the swarming will be less frequent. Open 4 


hive that has just swarmed, andin nine cases out of | 
you will find a great many drones. They are noisy, they «re 
in the way, they make the workers more or less uncom! 
able, hence the swarming. 

When we give the bees a young queen just at the 
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ing, they usually notice the change from their own 
nee a stranger. Ordinarily they accept the intruder, 
tj iny instances it is only a temporary acceptance. I 
hav this many times, when we used to import queens 
frot y by the hundreds and introduced them in full colo- 
nies ften the bees would accept them quietly, but would 
als etly go to work rearing queen-cells with the inten- 
tior etting rid of the stranger at the first opportunity. 
\t rate that is what I thought was their purpose, for I 
hat iny times seen the bees rear queen-cells in a hive 
whe new queen had been introduced. Asa matter of 
cout f this happens during the swarming-time, there are 
ter neces to one that the bees will swarm out with the 
qu istead of killing her. The bees have almost become 
ret ed to her and they are reluctant to hurt her. So out 
rot » swarm. That is why, as Dr. Miller says, a young 
weer) may go out with a swarm from a colony to which she 
had n given not a week before. 
uur efforts at domesticating the bees and making 

the end to our will, we must put up with their natural 
tel cies. If our work does not contravene with their 
native instinct we will succeed, but there will probably al- 
ways be some difficulties which we cannot overcome. Thus 
the very requirement to prevent swarming—the rearing of 
a young queen in the hive at the proper time—will be our 
undoing, if the bees conclude that the hive is too crowded 
at the time when the young queens hatch. 


would like to suggest to those who wish to avoid 
natural swarming, to rely mainly on good, young, prolific 
queens of the previous year’s rearing, for two reasons: The 
first is, that the removal of the old queen and the rearing of 
a young one at the opening of the harvestis sure to result 
in a weakening of the colony by the interregum of the 
greater part of a month, during which no eggs will be laid. 
The second is, the difficulty of preventing the swarm from 
issuing with the first queen hatched. It is true that the 
cells may be removed, all but one, but ina populous colony 
it is quite a task to make sure of all the queen-cells, and this 
would be practicable only in small apiaries, as it would en- 
tail a great deal of labor. 

When all the conditions have been as favorable as pos- 
sible to the comfort of the bees—shade, ventilation, and 
storing space amply provided, the production of drones re- 
duced within the smallest possible limit—we find that there 
is but one very strenuous cause of swarming, and that is 
the supersedure of an old queen by her bees. As the laying 
has been long protracted, the queen begins to show signs 
of weakening, or of decrease in her laying, and the bees 
build queen-cells in the prevision of her decrepitude. Should 
the queen retain enough vigor, as she often does, to resent 
this treatment, an excitement is produced, and swarming 
results, even though the other conditions may be satisfac- 
tory. So it is very certain that the older the queens are, 
the more probability there is of swarms. 

Hancock Co., Ill. 


The “* Missing Link’’ in Queen-Rearing. 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


It was with more than usual interest that I read the 
articles on ‘*‘ Rearing Long-Lived Queens and Bees,’’ by 
Dr. E. Gallup. And why? Because Dr. Gallup was about 
the only personal teacher I ever had in bee-keeping. Under 
date of the earlier 70’s, I have a stack of letters nearly three 
inches thick, which the then Elisha Gallup wrote me, giv- 
ing me the minutest instructions how to proceed along the 
different lines in bee-keeping I asked him about; and I 
have kept these letters all these years asa sweet memento 
of the man who had so much patience with a beginner in 
the mysteries of apiculture. 


Brother Gallup and myself have aged nearly, or quite, 
30 years since then, but I see by these articles on queen- 
rearing of his that he is quite as young on this theme as he 
was at the time he wrote me that ‘‘ Good, long-lived queens 
come only from cells in which there was a lump of royal 


elly left after the queen had emerged from the cell.”” And 


that was 29 years ago. He was so emphatic in this matter, 
and made it so plain to me, that I soon discovered why I had 
sO many queens lying dead at the entrance of their hives 
the spring before, for I had been rearing them on ‘the 
nucleus plan’’ recommended by some of the “leading 
lights’? in queen-rearing of those days. 

[he next year found me rearing all my queens by nat- 
ural swarming, coaxing colonies to swarm both early and 





late in the season, that I might rear the more while the 
bees were under this magic of swarming. This I continued 
to do till into the early 80’s, when I discovered a colony 
having two laying queens in it—mother and daughter. 
These two queens just filled that hive from end to end, and 
from bottom to top, with brood in May and June, and when 
the basswood bloom came on their workers filled the supers 
with honey equal to the way the hive had been filled with 
brood. The old queen died during the honey-flow. But the 
young queen lived to be nearly six years old, doing the best 
of work for five years. 

This turned my head from queens reared by natural 
swarming to queens reared where two laying queens were 
tolerated in the hive at the same time, and the next time I 
found such a case—which was some two or three years later 
—I took away the young queen as soon as she commenced 
to lay, and then cut out mature queen-cells as fast as the 
bees built them. In this way I secured the finest lot of 
queens I ever had known before, and, later in the season, 
after I had discovered the ‘‘ cell-cup ”’ plan, I gave this col- 
ony a frame of prepared cups, which they accepted at once, 
and turned out from them as finea lot of queens as I ever 
saw, every one of which was long-lived, and of the best 
quality. And each of these cells hada lump of royal jelly 
left in them, just as Elisha Gallup said there would be 
where good queens were reared. 

From this sprung the plan as given in ‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing,’’ from which I have reared many queens 
that have given splendid service for four, five, and, in a few 
instances, well into the sixth year. And I wish to say to 
my indulgent teacher of the ‘‘gone-by’’ years, that in 
nearly every instance where I have cut open cells I have 
found that ‘‘ missing link ’’ present—that which Dr. Gallup 
pleases to term ‘‘an umbilical cord.’’ I had noticed this 
cord many times in years gone by, when, in instances where 
I had more ripe cells than I needed for use, I would cut them 
open and critically examine the embryo queen to see in just 
what stage of development she was. And this cord has 
often been so strong that it would hold the queen-embryo 
suspended to the cell after I had rolled her out in my hand, 
or partially so,as far as the cord would allow, when it 
would take quite a little force to break it. 

Since the Doctor wrote his articles I have examined 
more closely into this matter, and every cell which I could 
spare since has been carefully opened, only to find in each 
case the tendrils he speaks of, as they run from this cord 
up the inside of the base to ths wax cell-cups, and all under 
and through the royal jelly in every conceivable direction. 
Therefore, according to my old teacher, the ‘‘ missing 
link ’’—that which will produce the best of queens—is sup- 
plied in nearly every instance when using the plan of 
queen-rearing as given in ‘‘ Scientific Queen-Rearing.”’ 

And this dest of queens is as hundreds, if not thousands, 
have found it to be when using that plan, forI have hun- 
dreds of testimonials telling me that those using this plan 
now produce queens of far greater value than they were 
ever able to produce before using the same. And these 
hundreds and thousands can only smile a quiet, contented 
smile when told by Mr. Alley that queens so reared are ‘‘ as 
worthless asso many house-flies.’’ ‘* The proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,’’ and after having tasted of a really 
first-class article, none care to go back tothe ‘‘ makeshifts”’ 
of the past. 

To say that ‘‘ a colony of bees will not rear good queens 
while there is a fertile queen present,’’ shows the fallacy of 
many of the other statements and assertions made by the 
writer, fora moment’s reflection will convince any think- 
ing, reasonable person that 99 out of every 100 queens were 
so reared prior to the Nineteenth Century, queens which 
brought our bees down to us in as perfect condition as they 
were when the Creator pronounced them as “ good.”’ 

And lest some may think that I have an ‘‘ax to grind ”’ 
in this matter, I wish to say that lamin no financial way 
interested in ‘‘Scientific Queen-Rearing.’’ The same is 
the property of the publishers of the American Bee Journal, 
to use and to do with as they please. 

Onondaga Co., N. Y. 


[The price of Doolittle’s ‘* Scientific Queen-Rearing ”’ is 
$1.00 bound in cloth ; or with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for $1.60. Bound in leatherette, price 60 cents, 
or with the Journal a year—both for $1.30. Order from this 
office.— EDITOR. | 








The Promtune offered this week are well worth working 
for. Look at them. 
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** Quoting the Honey Market”’ Again. 


BY ‘‘ RIP VAN WINKLE.”’ 


I have read the comments of the honey-buyers and com- 
mission men made in answer to the Editor’s request to 
‘give me what Iam after,’ etc., and I see no reason to 
change my position on the subject as given in my article, 
that is, that the honey-producers of this locality ought to 
have an organization for the protection of their interest in 
such matters. And the general conclusion I arrive at, after 
reading all the replies is, that all practically admit that the 
market has been misquoted, most of the articles being de- 
voted to explaining the reason why. 


And now allow me to examine some of the statements. 
The Editor says that it is better tol—, no. He says, “It is 
better to quote a cent lower rather than a cent above the 
market.’’ Soitis (for the buyer or commission-man). I 
don’t dispute it; but Iam looking at it, I frankly admit, 
from the selfish standpoint of the producer. 


Mr. Muth ‘‘ would suggest a broader range.’’ That is, 
I suppose, from his standpoint, he being a philanthropist, 
and only in business for his health. Well, of course, it does 
make a difference, sometimes, which point of view you take, 
or whose ox is gored. 

Then comes R. A. Burnett & Co., and, in a very moder- 
ate and conservative article, among other things repeats 
the Editor’s statement: It is better to l1—, to be a little lower 
in the quotations given, than a little higher. ‘‘It is the de- 
sire of the commission merchant to quote as high as he 
dares, etc.’’ (The italics are mine). Depending on his con- 
science, I suppose. Well! well! 


Then comes Hy. Segelken, all the way from New York 
(I didn’t say anything’ about the New York market, but it 
seems the shoe fit him, too), and after facetious remarks 
about my being asleep, and afraid to sign my name, pro- 
ceeds to say: 

‘* We endorse emphatically every word of Editor York’s 
reply, especially where he says ‘It is better to 1—, no, quote 
a cent lower,’ etc. Exactly /Azs has been our rule ever since 
we have been in business.”’ 

As I observed above, I had not included the New York 
market in my article, as I did not at that time know that 
Mr. Segelken had been misquoting it for so long; and as 
for my name, there is an old Greek adage which says, 
‘* Consider not so much who speaks, as what is spoken,”’ 
and Mr. Segelken practically admits the truth of my state- 
ment as to ly—, no, misquoting the market. 

Mr. Weber seems to be the only one of these combina- 
tion buyers and commission men who honestly quotes the 
exact prices that he gets. 

Another gentleman, Mr, H. R. Wright, has a word to 
say, who seems to be legitimately a commission man (not a 
buyer), and I wish to call attention to what he says. He 
has been in the business 30 years, and he does not quite 
agree with these buyers, etc., but says on page 486: 


‘*It is not wise to quote honey too high or too low, for 
quotations are seen by buyers as well as the producers, and 
it is extremely difficult to sell above quotations.’’ And 
again, near the foot of the same page; ‘I do not under- 
stand why any party would want you to quote market under 
price, unless they want to use the quotation to help them buy 
in the country.” 

Now, isn’t it about time that some one mentioned it, 
even a sleepy Rip Van Winkle, when three prominent buy- 
ers and commission men admit that ‘‘It is better to 1—, no, 
excuse me! better to quote the market differently from 
what itis? And, candidly, I would be not a little ashamed, 
even if I were a New Yorker, to admit that I had been ly—, 
excuse me again !—misquoting the New York market all 
these years, even if I had such an authority on commercial 
ethics as Editor York to wink at it. 

But, gentlemen, what is the need of lying—excuse me 
quoting the market lower, etc.? You don’t need to; as Joe 
Jefferson makes my famous namesake say about his glass 
of liquor, ‘‘ You’d be better mitout it.”’’ 

There is a business here in Chicago conducted on simi- 
liar lines. Shippers send stock to the commission man, on 
commission ; stock is sold and returns made, etc. A journal 
is published in the znferests of the shippers, wherein actual 
sales are reported. The editor publishes actual sales of all 
prominent transactions. He may make his comments on 
the state of the market, etc., but the shipper and stock-man 
who receives the paper can see for himself just what the 
market is, and can use his own judgment in his shipments. 
There is no lying or misquoting, and if his stock arrives on 
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a weak or falling market he can’t blame the comm: :: io» man 
for misleading him on quotations, at least. 
There seems no good reason why this system coujq not 
be adopted by the bee-papers. Wouldn’t it be better fo, all 
concerned? Gentlemen—combination-buyers-anc-commic. 
sion-men—why not try it and see if you will not thrive ‘ust 
as well by telling the truth, and have the added pleasure of 
a new sensation ? Cook Co., [1], 
[And to think that all our symposium on quoting the 
honey market was lost on “‘ Mr. Rip!’ Thiscertainly is qjy. 
couraging. But we'll let him “‘call names”’ if he wants to 
and accuse us all of lying, for it seems to amuse him, even 


if everybody else knows his charge isn’t true.—Epi 
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( Questions and Answers, 


A ARSE NS AE I 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. O. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Qiestions may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
rect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpITor.] 








Feeding for Winter Stores. 


I have had bees a long time, and this is the poorest year 
I have seen for honey, some of my best colonies not having 
enough to take them through. What is best to do with them, 
feed or not? And what shall I feed them, honey or sugar ? 
and how shall they be fed? and when? I have about 10 
colonies out of 63 in this condition. I started with 29 colo- 
nies in the spring and now have 63; they are strong in bees 
but have not enough honey to take them throug the win- 
ter*and I do not believe they will get any more. 

When I say to feed honey, I thought of taking out a 
comb that is well filled and putting it in forthem ; but even 
then they will not have enough for winter. Iowa. 


ANSWER.—Increasing from 29 to 63, you have evidently 
had some after-swarms, and in a bad year it would have 
been the part of wisdom to prevent after-swarms or else to 
return them. It may be well to unite now any that are 
weak in bees and then feed those that need it. If you have 
enough combs of sealed honey to give the needy, nothing 
can be better. If not, then feed sugar and water in a Miller 
feeder or by the crock-and-plate plan. See page 567. 


——— 


Catnip as a Honey-Plant. 


What is the value of catnip as a honey-plant? I have 


a few bunches along the poultry-yard fence, and every day 
from morning until night the bees are working on the 





plants. Would it pay to plant out % acre, or an acre, of 
catnip for bees? Could the leaves or seed be utilized in 
any way. ILLINOIS. 


ANSWER.—Catnip is a superior honey-plant, but I have 
some doubt whether it would be a paying investment to 
plant half an acre withit. The leaves are used as a medi- 
cine, especially for children, and if a market could be found 
for these there might be profit in the planting. In the life- 
time of Jesse Oatman, I saw at his place a cultivated patch 
of perhaps an eighth of an acre, but I think it was not con- 
sidered wise to continue it. 

Perhaps there are others who can answer definitel) 


——____—_.§- 2->—— 


The Queen’s Sting. 


Last February I wrote for your idea in regard to the 
queen’s so-called stinger being a feeler, to which you re- 
plied on page 153. When I read your reply I saw that! 
failed to express what I had meant. 


My experience agrees with every condition in your reply. 
I should have written that my observation had been, and 
still seems to be, that instead of being a stinger it was 4 
guage, with power of feeling used to place the egg in a unt 
form position in each cell, as you find them. Your clipping 


in reply to Ohio, page 409, is about my idea. 
To-day I saw two queens up close together that had )cen 
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heir cellsa short time, and the stronger, or older one, 
clit d the younger, or weaker one, and you would 
have thought she was pushing her stinger clear through 
ner, “ight by the small connection of the two parts 
of body. I rolled them around so I could have full view 
at the process was. She tried to sting her, all right, 


out 


or bite hard. Theso-called stinger seemed to be too 
soft .o penetrate the body, and made a performance like 
on your black wasps will when you hold him by the two 
wi . so he cannot sting, as we used to do at school. 


ut the queen died in a few seconds, either from a sting, 
bite. hugging or fright. I found this young queen in a 
wor<er-cell head first, where she had crawled for protection. 
I notice the weaker queen does not make any resistance in 
a melee, so the victorious one could not very well get hurt. 
[his season I have found several queen-cells with the 
n dead, and the head toward the bottom of the cell. 
CALIFORNIA. 


\NSWER.—Confronted with such good authority as 
T. WV. Cowan, I have been obliged to change my view as to 
the possibility of the sting being used by the queen as an 
aid in laying. Moreover, it is likely that I was wrong in 
thinking there is no need ofa ‘‘feeler’’ at both ends, for 
workers have them. Cheshire tells us that, notwithstand- 
ing the swift work a worker makes in stinging, it always 
feels first the spot where it stings. 





Taking Off Supers—Stores for Winter. 


1. When is the best time to take supers off, in middle 
Wisconsin ? 

2. Should all the frames in the brood-nest containing 
unsealed honey be removed when preparing for winter? If 
placed in the middle, and containing a little honey-dew, the 
bees will get the diarrhea, and if put towards the sides, for 
the bees to get at towards spring, the honey sometimes pops 
out. What is best? 

3. Sometimes after the supers are taken off, the bees 
swarm. If such swarm is hived on empty combs and fed 20 
pounds of sugar in syrup, will that carry a colony through 
the winter and until the next fruit-bloom ? 

WISCONSIN. 


ANSWERS.—1. Take them off as fast as the sections are 
all or nearly all finished, whether that be in June or Septem- 
ber. Take all off as soon as it is evident that storing for 
the season is over. 

2. Honey-dew of such character as to give diarrhea 
should be removed from the hive and replaced with honey 
of good quality or with sugar syrup. In spring, after bees 
are flying daily, it may be safely returned. 

3. That will be likely to carry them through if the bees 
are cellared. For out-doors a fourth more would be safer. 
But let the feeding be done early. 


eo 
->-— 


Carrying Out Sealed Brood. 





1. Something has gone wrong with one of my colonies. 
Here is the history so far as I know, together with present 
appearances: It was a swarm, having been hived on July 3, 
hence it is only a few days over a month old. It wasa very 
large swarm, and during the first three weeks not only 
built frames of comb in the brood-nest down to the bottom, 
but filled one and partly filled a second super of sections. 
Over a week ago I noticed an apparent lack of energy in 
this hive; bees did not seem to be working, and acted as 
though something was wrong. I examined the frames 
carefully, but could not find a queen, although there was 
brood in all stages, even eggs. I noticed that a lot of the 
sealed brood was ‘‘bareheaded.’’ However, since I found 
eggs I felt satisfied. Still the bees did not go to work, and 
seemed listless, walking about on the alighting-board in 
front of the hive. Yesterday and this morning I observed the 
bees busily engaged carrying out brood, some of it quite 
lead, but a good part of it still living, so that the young 
bees dragged out of the cells and thrown out could still 
move their legs, and some of them could even crawl around. 

I at once opened the hive and examined the frames. I 
find no cells empty, and most of the remaining brood have 
the caps torn off and the bees are at work hauling the brood 
ut of the cells. Some of it is dead, and some living, and 
some of it is hatching out in the natural way. But in aday 
r two the bees will have every brood-cell empty. The brood 
which the bees are carrying out is all taken from capped 
ells (there is no other in the hive at present). With very 





few exceptions it is not colored, but is shrunken and short. 
There is no sign of a queen in the hive at present, and evi- 
dently has not been for some days, as there are neither eggs 
nor unsealed brood. About 10 days ago there was brood in 
all stages, and a large quantity of it. The combs or cells 
out of which the bees are taking the brood are clean and 
apparently very dry. When empty I noticed 2 or 3 small 
Wax-worms in the cells along with brood, but so far as I 
have examined, not enough to account for the very abnor- 
mal condition of things. Can you give me any hint as to 
what is the matter, and what to doin the case? I do not 
like to lose a colony which started out so well. 


2. Would you advise me to put a new queen with this 
colony in its present condition, or what would I better do 
with it first? Of course, if I can get the colony in working 
order again I intend to feed it up for winter. I forgot to 
say that at present it has plenty of sealed stores. 

ONTARIO. 


ANSWER.—I don’t know what the trouble is, but it looks 
like a case of poisoning. Being past the time of fruit-spray- 
ing it is hard to make any guess asto the scource of the 
poisoning, if poisoning it be, so it is impossible to say what 
should be done, only to hope that the trouble may now be 
over. In any case it may be a good thing to supply the 
colony with a queen. If the trouble continues, try giving a 
frame of brood with some of it sealed, taking it from an- 
other colony, and see if they tear the brood out of the sealed 
cells the same asthey do with their own brood. If it were 
only part of the brood that was carried out, it might be 
drone-brood, nothing being wrong, but from what you say 
it seems to be all the brood. 


—————+-o—___—_— 


Are They Diseased ?—Paralysis. 


Last June I found 2 colonies of bees had rotten brood, 
nearly one-half of it; it is not ropy or stringy. It dried up 
and the bees carried it out of the hives, and now some of 
the larvz that are sealed up are dry, and some are watery. 
I think it will dry up, and the bees will uncap it and carry 
it out. There does not seem to be over one-tenth or less of 
the brood affected now, and they seem full of bees and pros- 
pering. Yesterday and to-day I find I have 3 colonies of 
bees that seem to have made drone-comb out of the worker- 
combs, and they have dead dried, brood, and I think all the 
brood just before capping looks yellow. Are they queenless, 
or are they diseased ? 

I had two colonies that had paralysis; I changed the 
queen for queen-cells, and they appear to be all —_ now. 

OWA. 


ANSWER.—The trouble seems a little like poisoning, 
and if it is poisoning it will disappear when the cause no 
longer exists. The rearing of drone-brood in worker-comb 
indicates drone-laying queens or laying workers. 


———__— 2 ——__— 


Introducing Queens. 


1. When a queen is introduced how is one fo know 
whether the bees received her? Of course, one could wait 
until the brood already in the hive hatches out, and then 
examine for young brood, but that takes time—too much 
time. 

2. I introduced a queen a few days ago (August 2) and 
would like to give her more bees. Can i take bees from 
another colony and give her? If so, will there be danger 
of their killing the queen ? If so, how long after introducing 
the queen before that danger would be over ?” 

KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—1. If the queen is introduced immediately 
after the removal of the old queen, it will be about three 
weeks before all the brood from the old queen emerges from 
the cells: but there is no need to wait so long a time. Three 
days after the removal of the old queen all her eggs will 
have hatched, and if you then find eggs in the combs you 
may know that the new queen is laying. But if you do not 
find eggs at that time it is not by any means proof that the 
new queen is gone, for sometimes she does not lay fora 
week. By a little looking over the combs you can generally 
see the queen. 

2. Yes, youcan give more bees from another colony, 
but it must not be recklessly done. Something depends on 
the strength of the colony to which you wish to add the 
bees, and a good deal depends on the harvest. If honey is 
not yielding there is more danger. If the colony is very 
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weak, you musi not give many bees. If they have three 
frames of brood, you may give a fourth with adhering bees, 
but it would not be safe to add two frames. The safer plan 
is to give them queenless bees. If you have no queenless 
bees, take the queen with two frames of brood and adhering 
bees from one of your colonies, putting them anywhere ina 
separate hive. In twodays’ time you can take from this 
queenless colony one or more frames of brood with adher- 
ing bees, and give to the colony you want to strengthen. Of 
course it will be better to take brood that is sealed. Then 
return to the queenless colony the queen with the two 
frames of brood. 
—_———~- 0 


Reducing the Numberlof Colonies. 


Ido not want over 5 colonies to keep over winter—I 
don’t need more for my use, and I cannot sell colonies here 
for any more than the hives are worth. I have been doing 
just what farmers do with cattle, which they keep for fam- 
ily use. SomelI keep for milk (honey), some I keep for 
breeders, and others I kill. I use the movable-frame hive 
with full, well-wired foundation. ThoseI keep over winter, 
I call my ‘‘breeders’’ (5 of them). They have the 
surplus one-pound sections and always produce enough 
comb honey. These are allowed to swarm in the natural 
way. I have hives ready with complete comb, from last 
year’s building, which receive the swarms, and as fast as 
they fill and cap these combs I extract, leaving perhaps one 
or two of the center ones untouched. At the end of the 
honey-gathering season I—don’t get shocked—I kill them 
with brimstone, and after extracting what honey is still in 
the hives, set the brood-chamber on top of one of the breed- 
ers, with perforated-zinc between. ‘The hatched brood will 
strengthen the old colony, and by the beginning of Decem- 
ber, when there is no danger of the bee-moth doing mischief, 
I take off the brood-chamber and find the comb again en- 
tirely clear of brood, and in perfect order forthe next year’s 
work. ThusI keep 5 ‘‘ breeders’’ and 5 completed brood- 
chambers for use as stated. 


Do you think I could safely strengthen my ‘“‘ breeders,”’ 
if needed, by putting them where new colonies are, and 
shake the bees out of the latter in front of the breeders ? 
Do you think there would be a fight among them, and per- 
haps do more harm than good? I know your method of 
putting a frame covered with bees into another hive, but I 
do not want to use my ‘‘ honey ’”’ frames in with the breed- 
ers, if there is another way. 

Your article on ‘‘Strengthening Colonies,’ by putting 
one hive where another has been, while many are ‘‘afield,’’ 
will not answer my purpose, because the ‘‘ breeder ’’ may be 
as strong as the ‘‘ milker,’’ hence I would lose as many per- 
haps by being taken away from the old colony as would be 
gained in the new. 

If you have any suggestions to strengthen my ‘‘breed- 
ers’’ with those or some of those I would kill at any rate, 
you will greatly oblige. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANSWER. 


I confess I don’t feel entirely sure I under- 
stand you. 


| 
| 
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your breeders, but I suspect you mean when storir 
You speak of putting your breeders where your ney ni 
are, which would lose to a breeder its own field-bee we 
that later on you repudiate, leaving it a little mu: alas 
you do mean. In any case, your fears as to dan; fr 
fighting may be well founded. Supposing that j 
to strengthen thus your breeder about the time the 
is over, you might do this: 

Remove the queen from the colony that ist 
stroyed, setting the hive on top of the breeder or 
side it, leaving on the stand of the condemned colon 
with the queen and one comb. This hive will catch 
older or field bees, and upon these you can wreak y: 
phurous fury without loss, for these bees would not b 
to survive the winter; while the hive that has 
keep company with the breeder has the younger ang 
more valuavle bees. Two days after this thes 
will be fully conscious of their queenlessness, and the: 
then be no danger of their making any attack upo: 
queen of the breeder. Up to this time there must be no 
communication between the two hives—if the one has beey 
on top of the breeder it still has its own bottom-board 
After its two days of queenlessness, you are then to set 
over the perforated-zinc as has been your custom, with ; 
bottom-board between, but over or under the zinc put a 
piece of manilla paper or two or three thicknesses of news. 
paper, allowing no communication between the two stories 
except a hole through the paper large enough for one bee to 
pass at a time. The bees will gnaw away the paper, and 
when all brood is hatched out you can extract. 

If I don’t get your idea, come again and I'll try it over 


—_———_——_.§-2- a —————_ 


Feeding Bees—T Supers. 


1. How did you feed that 1,000 pounds of sugar the past 
spring, in the hives or out of them ? 

Do you still adhere to the ‘‘ T’’ super? and do you like 
them ? Do they sag at all ? 

3. Do you use any dovetailed supers with section-hold- 
ers? If so, how do they act with you? I have had great 
trouble with their sagging, in some cases so badly as to 
close up the bee-space between them and the queen-exclud- 
ers, or one super and the other. 

4. Can ‘*T”’ tins be used in a dovetailed super without 
much changing ? 


ANSWERS.—1. By means of Miller feeders, which are 
always put on top of the hives. In Some cases a second 
story was put on a hive with a feeder over it, and filled 
combs were taken from this upper story to give to other 
colonies. 

2. I still use the T supers and like them as much as 
ever. There is not the least sagging, the upright part of 
the tin entirely preventing it. 

3. I have not had the trouble you mention, but I have 
not used them to any great extent. 


4. The super would have to be shortened inside, which 


| could be done by putting in one end a board of sufficient 


You don’t say when you want to strengthen | thickness, or a thin board with two little cleats. 








Prizé- Winning 





The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 








> LOOK 


Daughters of Moore’s famous long-tongued 
red clover Italian Queen, which won the $25.00 
prize offered by The A. I. Root Co. for the long- 
est-tongued bees; and also daughters of other 
choice long-tongued red-clover breeders whose 
bees ‘*‘ just rollin the honey,’ as Mr. Henry 
Schmidt, of Hutto, Tex., puts it. Untested 
Queens, 75c each; six, $4.00; dozen, $7.50. Select 
untested, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; dozen, $9.00. 
Safe arrival andsatisfaction guaranteed. Cir- 


cular free. 
J. P, MOORE, 


28Etf Lock Box1, MORGAN, KY. 





DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those wno work tor us, Cow keepers sl. ays 
have money. We start you in busines«. You muke 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and particulars 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0.. Chicago. Ilis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


GS 
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Bees Doing Fairly Well. 


We had a very poor honey-flow the early 
part of the season, but it is now picking up 
and bees are doing fairly well. H. H. Mog. 

Lafayette Co., Wis., Aug. 20. 





Disposing of a Laying Worker. 


I had a case of laying worker like that on 
page 505. I take an empty hive, without 
frames, and put in two of the most empty 
frames, from the hive where the laying worker 
is, and then put a good queen with a few of 
her bees in a new hive, then put the new hive 
with the queen in the place where the hive 
stood with the laying worker, and put the 
queenless one on top of the other. When the 
bees come from pasture they will find them- 


| selves in a strange place and will not fight the 








but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this ** Emerson” no further binding is neces- 
sary. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO, IL 


if you want the Bee-Book 


Chat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 








Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal. 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writin 
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n 2 or 3 days the rest of the bees and 
in be transferred to the new hive. I 
his way on July 5, with good suc- 
ie old bees were queenless since May 
are all gone now. I think itis the 
, introduce a new queen, only the old 
t be taken away, and the first frames 
without brood. ANTON SIMON. 
o., lowa, Aug. 18. 





A Bulgarian Beginner. 


not necessary to tell you that lama 
in bee-keeping, but I like it very 


a teacher in the Orphan-House here. 
e about 100 children (70 boys and 30 
ind the larger ones like very much to 
nd vith me in the apiary,which consists of 
Q es in Dadant-Blatt hives. 
e Bulgarian language there are two or 
oks or guides for bee-keepers, among 
the best is, Bertrand’s ‘‘ Bee-Keeper’s 
ac.’ D. CHAKALOFF. 
varia. 





Unfavorable Season. 


; has been a very unfavorable season for 

ee-keeper in this vicinity. The month 
ine was so wet that the bees stored very 

e, but July proved very favorable, and 

that were so situated as to catch the 
weed flow reaped a nice harvest. 

Ve are having very dry weather at present, 
unless we get rain soon there will be no 
us from the fall flow. 
ave about 10,000 pounds of white honey, 

stly extracted. I hope for better weather 

soon Ira D. BARTLETT. 
Charlevoix Co., Mich., Aug. 18. 


Very Poor Honey Crop. 


The honey crop is very poor in this local- 
Buckwheat and goldenrod are blossom- 
ing. but the weather is so stormy and cloudy 
that the bees cannot gather honey. 
A. W. SMITH. 
New York, Aug. 11. 





illivan Co., 


Those Partially Filled Sections. 


As the time of the year draws near when 
the disposition of partially filled sections be- 
mes a question: of importance to the aver- 
age bee-keeper, I think the plan I used last 
ear will be of interest, especially as it was 
very successful. 

When the honey-flow ceased I took all the 
nfinished sections and divided them into two 
ots, according to the amount of honey they 
contained; those that were half completed or 
more in one lot, and those that had less than 
half in the other. The first lot I placed in 
supers in the ordinary way, and the others I 
put loosely in supers, breaking some of them 
so that the honey would run from the comb. 
This was to excite the bees to get them to do 
the work I intended them to do when I was 
ready for them. 

I then nailed a lath on the top of a bottom- 
board in such a manneras to forma bee- 
space, leaving an opening of two inches-in 
the front for an entrance. A patent bottom- 
ward will do as well if tne entrance is con- 
tracted to two inches. 


| placed one of the supers, which had the 
ections in loosely, over a strong colony, and 
eft it on until about noon the next day, when 
[removed it to the prepared bottom-board, 
with what bees it contained, and tiered up 
eral other supers containing the same class 
sections on top of it, and finished with a 
er, being careful that there was no other 
opening for the bees except that which was 
ade intentionally on the bottom-board, and 
the colony I placed a super with the sec- 
tions in properly. 
Results began to show immediately. At 
st I thought there was going to be a case of 
\-fashioned robbing, but in a few minutes 
ngs quieted down except the bees from the 
iony which was intended should do the 
ork. They workedthe balance of the day, 





)make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
}00k Business Dairying& Cat.212 free.W.Chester,Pa 





Bee-Keepers—Attention ! 


Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-Hives, but buy a plain, ser- 
viceable and well-made hive, such as the regular Dovetailed hive arranged for 
bee-way sections. Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest honey-pro- 
Gacius sections in the world—use this style. 


ousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G. B. LEWIS Co... Watertown, Wis. 
27 cents Cash & 
paid for Beeswax. * 2 hs 


low, upon its receipt, or 29 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, I11. 


“SEASONABLE OFFERINGS.” 


MUTH’S POUND SQUARE FLINT-GLASS HONEY-JARS, with patent 
air-tight GLASS STOPPERS, at $5.50 per gross. FArk SUPERIOR TO OLD STYLE 
WITH CoRKs. Try a gross. Just the thing for home market. 

CRATES OF TWO 60-lb. CANS, been used once, in good condition, in lots 
of 5 crates, 40c each; 10 or more, 35c. This lot is limited; order at once. 


QUEENS! The Best Money Can Buy! 

BUCKEYE, STRAIN 3-BANDED are the genuine RED CLOVER WORK- 
ERS. MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS can not to be surpassed. Either 
of above, 75c each; 6 for $4.00. Selected tested, $1.50 each. 

A trial will convince you. Send for our catalog of BEE-SUPPLIES. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CO., Front & Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 








We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies “4 the Northwest 


Send for catalog. 


We have the Bat Goods, Lavest Prices, aud Best Shipping Facilities, 








Have You Seen Our Blue Cat- 


alog? 60 illustrated pages; describes EVERYTHING NEEDED IN THE APIARY.. BEST goods 
at the LOWEST prices. Alternating hives and Ferguson supers. Sent FREE; write for it, 
Tanks from galv. steel, red cedar, cypress or fir; freight paid; price-list Sen 


KRETCHMER MFG. CO., box 90, Red Oak, lowa. 


Agencies: Trester Supply Co., Lincoln, Neb.; 


Shugart & Ouran, Council Bluffs, -— Chas. 
Spangler, Kentland, Ind. 


2E26t 


Queens Now Ready to Supply ou heturn Mail 


Stock which cannot be excelled. Each variety bred in separate apiaries, 
from selected mothers ; have proven their qualities as great honey- gatherers. 


4 Have no superior, and few equals. Untested, 
Golden Italians jscent2, Cor $00. 
which left all records behind in honey- 
Red Clover Queens, gathering. Untested, $1.00 ; 6 for $5.00. 
~They are so highly recommended, being more gentle 
Carniolans . than all others. Untested, $1.00. 


ROOT’S GOODS AT ROOT’S FACTORY PRICES. 
C. H. W. WEBER, 2146-2148 Central Avenue, 


Please Mention the Bee Journal 





(Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 





when writing 
Advertisers «x«xs 
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Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 3{ miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
EENS, 75 cents each; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. - 
Contracts with dealers aspe- 
cialty. Discount after July 1st 





Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 
SPRING HILL, TENN. 


$8.50 Cleveland and Return. $8.50 


on Sept. 26th and 27th, via Nickel Plate 
Road. Return limit of Oct. 28th may 
be obtained by depositing tickets in 
Cleveland. Three trains daily, with 
vestibuled sleeping-cars. American 
Club Meals, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1.00 in dining-cars. Also 
meals a la carte. City ticket office, 
Chicago, 111 Adams St. For detailed 
information address John Y. Calahan, 
General Agent, 113 Adams Street. 
45--36A3t 


14A 26t 








There isthe name and the trade 
mark which guarantees to you all 
the purity, general excellence, and 

reliability of the famous 


WATKINS’ REMEDIES. 


They are fitted to every requirement of the 
home and leave little to be desiredin the 
way of treatment of human ills for either 
temporary or permanent relief. Of special 
merit because of its wide range of uses, is 
our Watkins’ Vegetable Anodyne Lini- 
ment. Thousands of our patrons use it 
daily for both internal and external pur- 
poses. It is unexcelled in treatment of 
Colds, Conghs, Colle, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, 
Cholera Morbus, Indigestion, Cuts, Bruises, 
Burns, ete. lt is equally good for man or 
beast. Be ready to take them in the start. 
There is no telling how much trouble, money 
or even life itself, this foresight may save 
you. Iffor any reason we should not havea 
salesmanin your community, write tous di- 
rect and we will see that you are supplied. 

TO YOU. Se nd us your name on 
FREE a postal card and we will send you 
afreecopy of our Watkins’ Home Doctor 
and Cook Book. 100 pages full of helpful 
hints, recipes, farm, garden and home infor- 
mation. Write at once and address 


Tif MaRS, MERHAL £0. 


Dittmer’s Foundation 


Retail—W holesale—Jobbing. 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
and MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. 





Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and sa ment, tree on application 
BEESWAX WANT 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 








and the next morning went back to work, 
and so continued, except when it rained, until 
I had all the honey in what sections it re- 
quired, and the other sections cleaned ready 
for spring. 

I found that it lost about 20 percent by 
being handled in this way, but I think that 
was better than having a lot of sticky combs 
around all winter, and the muss of putting 
them in supers in the spring. 

Bees guarded the entrance to the supers as 
well as they did the entrance to their hive, 
and there was no signs of robbery after the 
first day, although I worked them about two 
weeks. 

As fast as they would clean up alot of sec- 
tions I would remove them and put others in 
their place to be cleaned. On the colony I 
tiered up the same as I would ina honey-fiow, 
only I used those sections which were more 
than half full. 

As I was only experimenting I tried but 
one colony, but if I had many partially filled 
sections | would work enough colonies to do 
the work in a much shorter time, and [ would 
use Only very strong colonies. 

C. M. BRADLEY. 


Cook Co., Ill., Aug. 22. 


Too Wet and Cold for Bees. 


It was very cold and wet all through the 
spring, so the bees did not get built up very 
strong until the middle of June, and then 
there was nothing for them todo. It rained 
about half of the time, and it was too cold for 
them to fly the other half. 

I never saw so much white clover in bloom 
in my life as this year, but not a bee to be 
seen upon any of it, and Ido not see how 
they have done as well as they have, but they 
have found something, for they have stored 
some amber-colored honey, and some black 
as ink, which I think is honey-dew. We may 
get a short flow from goldenrod if the weather 
is so they can work. JAMES QUINN. 

Strafford Co., N. H., Aug. 19. 





Foul Brood—The Rosemary Cure. 


My first experience with foul brood was in 
the summer of 1890. I had never seen a case 
and did not know we had any in the com- 
munity. I was working for extracted honey 
almost exclusively, therefore I had no occa- 
sion to go into the brood-chamber for exami- 
nation, until I observed something of a seri- 
ous nature was the trouble with some of my 
best colonies—they were on the decrease. 
Then I began to examine them. I had 49 col- 
onies, and had been extracting and exchang- 
ing frames from one to the other, so [I had 
scattered the disease thoroughly, through the 
apiary. Then I put on my thinking-cap, and 
wondered what was the trouble, and what 
would be the remedy. I began to read up, 
and was soon convinced that my bees had 
foul brood, and in the worst form. 

The honey season about closed, and the rob- 
bers ready to get in their work as soon as I 
took the cover off the hive. I tried the shak- 
ing process but it was not a success. During 
the next season it closed the business out for 
me. My neighbors had a few colonies and I 
began to look at them and found a number of 
eases of foul brood, so I coneluded I would 
better keep out of the business for a while, 
believing it would not be long before they 
would be outalso. I knew they had had no 
experience with the disease, and as long as 
the disease was in our community it was use- 
less for me to attempt to keep bees, so I laid 
off until 1899, and came through all right that 
year. One of my neighbors had 3 colonies, 
and one of them died with the disease that 
winter. The next season I had two cases of 
it; the honey season came on, and one even- 
ing after they had all come in from the field, 
I closed the hives and took them away about 
half a mile from the apiary. The next morn- 
ing I built a fire near them, and set an empty 
hive beside them, with a few frames with 
narrow strips of foundation in tnem; I 
opened the hives and shook the bees in front 
of the clean hive, so the bees could enter it, 
and put the frames and combs, and unhatched 
brood, on the fire where the flames consumed 
them ; then I returned the bees to their former 
place in the apiary. After 4 days I took away 





QUEENS! 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, ti 





Queen-Breeder in the North. — 

The A. I. Root Company tell us ou: ck is 
extra-fine; Editor York, ot the Amer ee 
Journal, Says he has good soporte 1 our 


stock from time to time; while J. L. iy. of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 4( inds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single , 
coutaining our queens. 

We have files of testimonials similar 
above. 

Our Breeders originated from the highest. 
priced, Long-Tongued Red Clover Queens 

nited States. 

Fine Queens, promptness, aud square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888. 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
GOLORED QUEENS, after July Ist; 
1 12 


nies 


the 


i the 


6 
DROGIE accicciesds ccc neces GARO $ 200 
ND bine a nines o6d0000 aka 1.00 5.00 .00 
Selected Tested ............. 1.50 8.00 


Extra Selected Tested, the 
best that money can buy.. 3.00 


We guarantee safe arrival, to any State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. <~ 
fill all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Spe clad 
price on 50or 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to 


Quirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 


(Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office,) 
15A26t Please mention the Eee Journal. 


Bottles, 
Jars, 


«— FOR 


Honey 
Dealers.... 
G. G. STUTTS GLASS GO., 


Manufacturers, 
145 CHAMBERS ST, NEW YORK.N.Y. 
35A4t Write for illustrations. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Adel or Golden Carniolan 


Adel bees are Golden Carniolans. There's no 
Cyprian, Syrian nor Italian blood in them. 
Adels are the original yellow-banded bees. 
Adel means “Superior.” Try them and see if 
they are not superior. Reared by new process. 





of every 
descrip- 
tion 



























A fine tested Breeding Queen for 75 cents. 
Everything guaranteed. 
26Atf HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 
§ TO $ START YOU IN BUSII 6 you 
salen in to start you in a good paying busi 
ness. Send 10 cents for a line of samples 
and directions how to 
DRAPER PUBLISHING co. Chicago, | Ils. 
FREE FOR A MONTH.... 
If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be withont the best 
Sheep Paper published in the United States. 
Wool Markets and Sheep 
has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 
WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ||| 





Please mention Bee Journa’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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' they had built, and gave them full 
pee foundation. They filled their hive 
a ood and honey, and I saw no signs 
“eth ase that season. 

‘ spring of 1901, I bought a colony 
that ied to be in good condition and 
ae bees; the combs were not straight 

a rood-chamber, so I did not make an 
on. When the honey-flow came I 
the honey-board to put on extract- 
es, and there was some honey and 
-a red to it. I put it up on a shed, near 
ive the bees to clean off, and they did it, 
result was that in a short time I 
more colonies affected with the dis- 
east applied the same remedy to them, 
- w no more of the disease that year. 
- spring of 1902 I started with 34 col- 
May 15 I discovered I had the disease 
in several colonies, I had seen an article in 
‘he American Bee Journal, on page 198, where 
the nce of rosemary had been used with 
rood results in several colonies with foul 
f { resolved to give it a test, with the 
ne og to no faith at all in its doing any 
g May 16, I bought half a pint, paying 
2 tsforit. May 17, lcommenced using 
every colony I had, to make sure that 
ould eseape. I filleda small oil-can and 
30 or 40 drops on top of the frames 
brood-chamber, being careful not to 
t on the bees, for it will kill a bee as 

mm as you drop it on it. I used it 3 times a 

week for about 4 weeks, and at the end of 
period I could not find any of the dis- 
ease in the apiary, and have not seen any up 

) the present date, and my bees never were 
n better condition than they are at the pres- 
ent time, 

The total cost of rosemary used on the 34 

onies was $1.25. Some will say it may not 
have been genuine foul brood. Well, all I 
have to say is, it was the sameas I had before, 
ind I never have known a case of it to get 
well itself; and where they had it in the 
spring it increased very rapidly in June and 
July—it became so foul that it sent forth an 
odor so offensive that any one who had ever 
had anything to do with it before would not 
doubt its presence. J. G. CRIEGHTON. 

Hamilton Co., Ohio, Aug. 14. 
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WHY BUY ANY 
ther fence, if you believe THE PAGE is best? 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN. MICH 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing, 


Bees For Sale. 








75 colonies in Improved Dovetaile? 
0. H. HYATT, 
13Atf SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 
Boys, G oldand young alik 
moke calor werting for 1 
ness. Send us 20c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
samples to work with. WRAPER PUBLISHING CO. ,Chicago, II, 


Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. * 
BOY WE WANT WORKERS 
We furnish capital to start you in busi- 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 





One Fare for Round Trip 


or $8.50 to Cleveland, Ohio, and return 
via Nickel Plate Road, Sept. 26th and 
27th,with extended return limit of Oct. 
28th by depositing tickets in Cleveland. 
First-class equipment and _ service. 
Three daily trains. Chicago Passen- 
ger Station, Harrison St. and 5th Ave. 
Write John Y. Calahan, General Agent, 
113 Adams St., Chicago, for particulars. 
16--36A3t 


b 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Suvplies! 
We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Market price 
geld or beeswax. Send for our 1902 catalog. 

.H. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne Co., Mich 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 








DO YOU READ 
THE 


Modern Farmer 


If not, why not? You get it a whole 
year for 25 cents. Your money back, 
if not satisfied. Sample Copy Free. 
Get two of your farmer friends to take 
it a year, send us 50 cents, and get 
yours free. Send their names for sam- 
ples. Address, 


MODERN FARMER, 
9Ctf ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
Chariton, N. Y., says: “ We 
cut with one of your Com- 
bined Machines, last winter, 
50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey racks, 500 brood- 
frames, 2,000 honey boxes, and 
a great deal of other work. 
This winter we have double 
the amount of bee-hives, etc., 
to make, and we expect to do 
it with this Saw. It will doall 
you say it will.” Catalog and price-list free. 

dress, . F. & JoHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, I11. 


The Rural Californian 


Tells all about Bees in California. The yields 
and Price of Honey; the Pasturage and Nectar- 
Producing Plants; the Bee-Ranches and how 
they are conducted. In fact the entire field is 
fully covered by an expert bee-man. Besides 
this the paper also tells you all about California 
Agriculture and Horticulture. $1.00 per year; 6 
months, 50 cents. Sample copies, 10 cents. 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 


218 North Main Street, - Los ANGELES, CAL. 


Danzenbaker Hives. 


4a@ In flat and made up—at very low price. “@% 
50Ctf 0. C. MASTIN, Trent, S. D. 


The American Poultry Journal 


325 Dearborn Street, Cu1caco, ILL. 


A Journal that is over a quarter of a 


century old and is still grow- 
ing must possess intrinsic merit of its own, and 
its field must be a valuable one. Such is the 


American Poultry Journal. 
50 cents a Year. Mention the Bee Journal. 


Wanted tracted Honey! 
State price, kind and quantity, 


R. A. BURNE ., 199 S. Water St., CHIcaco 
33Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


—Extracted HONEY 
Wanted Mail sample, and state 
styleof package and price 
delivered in Chicago. 
John F. Gampbell, 53 River St.,Giicago, ll. 


MAtf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1 It you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
andsomely illustrated, $2.00 per annum. Sam- 

ple copy free. 

PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
330 Market Street, - Sawn Francisco, Car, 


—— 






































SHEEP MONEY JS, 009, Moxe! 
and easy to make 
if you work forus. We will start you in 
pusiness and furnish the capital. Work 
ight and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
x line of samples and 


no CO. col 
DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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CuHicaGco, Aug. 11.—Some comb honey pro- 
duced in 1902 is now on sale. Fancy brings 15c; 
——s off in appearance or quality sells at 
13@14c for white; amber grades, 2and3 cents 

r pound less. Extracted is selling at 6@7c 

or white; light amber, 54%@6c; dark, 5@5\c. 
There is a fair demand for all grades and kinds. 
Beeswax steady at 30c. R.A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS Ciry, Aug. 16.—The receipts of comb 
honey are increasing; soisthedemand. New 
fancy white comb, 14c; No. 1, 13c; No.2 and 
amber, 12% @13c. Extracted, white, 6c; amber, 
5@544c. Beeswax, 22@25c. 

Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 


CINCINNATI, July 26.—Considsrable stock of 
1901 crop fancy comb on the market and sells 
at 14@15c; there is a call for new comb honey, 
as yet none on the market; this market de- 
mands fancy comb; all other grades discoura- 
ges trade. Extracted is in fair demand at 
544@6c for amber and 7@8c for clover. Beeswax, 
28@30c. Tue Frep W. Mots Co. 


Avsany, N. Y., Aug. 22.—The demand for 
honey is improving with the unusual cool 
weather, the summer resorters returning home 
hungry. We quote: Extra white comb, 15@16c; 
medium, 14@15c. Noother grades coming yet. 

We want to caution shippers against ship- 
ping by express, as it arrives almost invariably 
broken. Express companies are stamping the 
cases “Received at owner’s risk,” which seems 
to cause their employes to “ play ball” with it. 
Freight handlers are slower, more careful, and 
less broken, and much cheaper. We advise 
sending by freight only. . R. WRIGHT. 

New York, Aug. 11.—New crop comb honey 
from New York and Pennsylvania is beginning 
to arrive in limited quantities. There is a good 
demand for fancy white at 14c, and No. 1 at 13c, 
and fe fine lots will possibly bring 
a little more. Lower grades quiet at from 
10@12c. As to extracted honey, fancy grades 
are in good demand at from 6@6\c for white, 
and 5@5%c for light amber. Southern in bar- 
rels and half-barrels quiet at from 4744@60c per 

allon, according to quality. Beeswax dull at 

rom 27@28c. HILvpRetTH & SEGELKEN. 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 19.—New comb honey is 
not coming inso plentiful, so far. Whatever 
has come in, and is fancy water-white, has 
brought a good price, and sold to stores from 
15@l6c. Honey kept over from last year, fancy 
sells for 14c. The market for extracted is more 
lively and brings—amber, from 5@5‘c; alfalfa 
water-white, from 6@6%c; white clover, from 
7@i%c. Beeswax, 3c. Cc. H.W. Weeee. 


San FRAncIscO, Aug. 20 -White comb. 13@14:; 
amber, 10@12c; dark, 8@%. Extracted, white, 
54%@5%; light amber, 545%; amber, 45;@—. 
Beeswax, good to choice, light, 27@2%c; dark, 
25@ 26c. ee: j 

Not much offering or arriving of any sort. 
While the market is firm throughout, current 
values are being better sustained on comb than 
on extracted, for the reason that the latter has 
to depend to someextent on outside demand. 
All the comb honey offering will be required 
locally. The shipment of comb honey has 
never proven satisfactory, and the production 
is in consequence restricted to small compass. 





WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sample and state 
price delivered Cincinnati. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


21Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 





WE can place a few cars of COMB AND BX- 
TRACTED HONEY. Will be glad to cor- 
respond with parties having some to offer. We 
also solicit local consignments. 

Cc. C. CLEMONS & CO., 
29A% 306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writine 


WHITE CLOVER ExX- 
WANTED ftescren honey: 
Send sample and best price delivered here; also 
Fancy Comb wanted in no-drip cases. 
THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


32Atf Front and Walnut, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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BEE- KEEPERS, 
Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 
#8 Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 
Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 


THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 


a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. Hr, Editor.) 


ce W.M. Gerrisn, E. Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. Order of him and save 
freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


INGHAM’S PATENT 
kers 


24 years the best. 
Send for Circular. 
T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
Please  ention Bee Journal when writing. 


25Atf 
——_ LT ALIA—— 


BEES AND QUEENS! 


We have a strain of 
bees bred specially for 
honey - gathering and 
longevity. We feel con- 
fident of giving satis- 
faction. 

‘PRICES: 














for the remainder of this 
season: 
1 Untested Queen ........ $ .60 
1 Tested Queen .......... .80 
1 Select Tested Queen ... 1.00 
1 Breeding Queen ........ 1.50 


1-Comb Nucleus,no queen 1.00 


J. L. STRONG, 


204 East Logan St., CLARINDA, IowA. 
25Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


‘*What Happened to Ted’’ 


BY ISABELLE HORTON. 

This isa true story of the poor and unfor- 
tunate in city life. Miss Horton, the author, 
is a deaconess whose experiences among the 
city poverty stricken are both interesting and 
sad. This particular short story—60 pages, 
5x6%{ inches, bound in paper cover—gives 
somewhat of an insight intoa little of the 
hard lot of the poor. Price, postpaid, only 10 
cents (stamps or silver.) Address, 


ISABELLE HORTON, 


227 East OnI0 STREET, CHICAGO, ILL, 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 
for us. Uncle Sam’s wt by product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 


business. Draper Publishing Co. Chicago, | Il. 
Piease mention Bee Journal when writing 


BEE-SUPPLIES:! 
SPEEA > Se ne 


used by bee-keepers. 














“Ever — 
POUDE 

aes ted Low Freight Rates. 

NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. IMDIAMAPOLIS. IND. 


ONEY-JARS. Prompt 








Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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4! Dadant’s Foundation 3 


Year 
We guarantee Satisfaction. Pia 4 eMane es AUTY 


NG, ° 





| 
| No LOSS, PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. ame 
| 4 Why does it sell so well P Because, it has always given bette: satis 


there have not been any complaints, but thousands of compliments. né yemEs 





Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Materia), 
We sell the best Veils, cotton or silk. 
OF ALL ww’ wr 


Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ios... S¢2¢ 


Very fine pure-bred BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK Chickens and 
for sale at very low prices. 








Rggs 





Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised, 
The classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by mail. 
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BEESW AX wanted 


DADANT & SON 
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at all times..... Hamilton, Hancock Co., lil. ' 
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6 POrteP Spring Escape ¢ 
Ly is a great labor-saver. Don’t lift the heavy super, shake and & 
brush the bees, cruelly smoke and cause uncapping, stings - 
>>) and robbing. & 
a 
y G 
¢ 
>» G 
SS & 
»>> 
S e 
r~ . . Use it, and make work a pleasure instead of adread. Try : 
LD, it, and you won’t be without it again. Price, 25 cents. & 
« 
S — THE — o 
> POFtEP HONGY-HOUSé Escape ¢ 
<x - si 
© 
L clears the extracting-house of bees. The worst robber cannot & 
return. One over each window and door will save you great - 
eS oe 
@: 
s 
CG 
oe 
2 
annoyance. If you tier up the supers to rid of bees this is the & 
BEST of Escapes. Try it and you will wonder how you got > 
along without it so long! Price, 25 cents. Address, & 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio. 4, 


Also for sale by all our branch houses and agencies, and all dealers in 
bee-keepers’ supplies. 
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144 & 146 Erie Street, 


BES” GEORGE W. YORK & CO. “ai Meese St 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. 
Send to them for their free Catalog. 





















